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Dow MISS: 131,000 Men Against Death 














Out of some cold figures, 


came a story 


to warm Americas heart 


OT LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury studied a figure-covered sheet of paper. 


The figures revealed a steady, powerful upswing in the sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds, and an equally steady decrease in 
Bond Redemptions. 


But to the Secretary, they revealed a good deal more than 
that, and Mr. Snyder spoke his mind: 


“If you give them the facts,” he said, “you can always 
depend on the common sense and long-range judg- 
ment of the American people. 


“The last few months have given us heart-warming proof 
of that. 


“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings Bonds 
went down—redemptions went up. And that was only 
natural and human. 


“It was natural and human—but it was also dangerous. 
For suppose this trend had continued. Suppose that, in 
this period of reconversion, some 80 million Americans 
had decided not only to stop saving, but to spend the 
$40 billion which they had a/ready put aside in Series E, 
F & G Savings Bonds. The picture which that conjures 
up is not a pretty one! 


“But the trend did NOT continue. 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this country—nearly a 
thousand of them, acting together—started an adver- 
tising campaign on Bonds. This, added to the continu- 
ing support of other media and advertisers, gave the 
American people the facts . . . told them why it was 
important to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the American people 
responded—and mighty good reading it makes. 

“Once more, it has been clearly proved that when you 
give Americans the facts, you can then ask them for ac- 
tion—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show ? 
On Mr. Snyder’s sheet were some very interesting figures. 


They showed that sales of Savings Bonds went from 
$494 million in last September to $519 million in October 
and kept climbing steadily until, in January of this year, 
they reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings Bonds. 
And that trend is continuing. 





In the same way, redemptions have been going just as 
steadily downward. Here, too, the trend continues. 
Moreover, there has been, since the first of the year, an 


increase not only in the volume of Bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, but in the number of buyers. 





How about YOU? The figures show that millions of Ameri- 
cans have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer way on 
earth to get the things you want than by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. os 
fi. They are the safest investment in the world. They pay you 
$4 for every $3 at the end of 10 years. And you can buy them 
automatically, almost painlessly today, through either of two 
plans: 





If you are eligible for the Payroll Plan, for your own sake 
and your family’s sake, get on it . . . and watch your savings 
mount up. 

If you are not eligible for the Payroll Plan, but have a check- 
ing account, see your banker and get him to tell you about the 
new Bond-a-Month Plan. 

Either of them will set you on the road to financial security, 
and the happiness that comes with it. 


Save the easy, automatic way—with U. S. Savings Bonds 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine publishers of America 
as a public service. 
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JUNE 


Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Death at the Steering Wheel 


June is a glortous month, but it has 
one drawback—with the flowers come 
the automobile speed demons in all their 
gory fury, to write, in broken limbs 
and broken hearts, their saga of death 
and destruction on the nation’s high- 
ways, 

Measures have been and are being 
taken to combat the death-dealing driv- 
ers, but the results are far from en- 
couraging and prove the measures in- 
adequate. The vigorous nationwide 
campaign launched last year by the 
highway safety conference is credited 
with saving 4,000 lives, yet the score 
for 1946 was almost 34,000 persons 
killed and 1,300,000 injured—by auto- 
mobile accidents. Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, said cynically, “I don’t call a traffic 
death toll of 34,000 much of a success 
story.” And it isn’t. 


* ~ * 


Excessive speed is acknowledged 
to be the principal cause of this terrible 
record, Almost half of the accidents in 
which fatalities resulted were caused 
by speeding. “Taking a chance” on 
hills and curves and in passing other 
cars is responsible for many accidents; 
those who “make it” should be suffi- 
ciently penalized to discourage repeti- 
tion. 

Last year’s total of 34,000 killed 
was 5,000 more than the 28,600 killed 
in 1945. The highway safety confer- 
ence hopes the nation will be sufh- 
ciently aroused this year so that a sav- 
ing of at least 10,000 lives will be ef- 
fected, but if the increase in fatalities 
shown in 1946 over the preceding year 
is repeated this year, we will be back to 
the all-time high of 40,000, which was 
the black and unenviable -record in 


194I. ° 
* * * 


Can anything be done about it? 
Yes, far more than is being done now. 
Compulsory inspection of cars—con- 
scientiously enforced—will help to rid 
the roads of mechanically defective 
“killer” cars. Stricter examinations of 
applicants for driving licenses will weed 
out those unfit by temperament or 
physical disability to handle a potential 
death weapon. Rigorous enforcement 
of existing laws and more stringent 
laws to curb the speeders and punish 
traffic violators should further reduce 
the number of automobile victims. 

A New England traffic study re- 
vealed that 4% of the motorists, the 
reckless, stupid or criminal drivers who 
are labeled “accident prone” by safety 
experts, are responsible for 30% of the 
fatal accidents. These people are a 
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CRASH. One dead, and four badly hurt. 


hazard when behind the wheel of a 
car, yet they are legally licensed to go 
their dangerous way. 

A proper test of a person’s qualifi- 
cations to drive an automobile is the 
most important step in making our 
highways safe, yet nowhere in America 
is this test adequate. The usual test 
takes only 10 to 15 minutes and is 
taken at slow speeds, which, of course, 
gives no indication as to how well the 
prospective driver will handle an auto- 
mobile at 40 and 50 mph, which are the 
legal speed limits in most states. 

In Arkansas only about one-third 
of the new applicants for a driver's 
license are required to take any exami- 
nation. There are nine states in which 
no road test is required before the 
applicant is granted a license to drive. 
In three statés—South Dakota, Louisi- 
ana and Wyoming—no license is neces- 
sary to drive a car—anyone may take 
to the highway with a thousand pounds 
of steel under him and death beside 
him. And woe to those unfortunates 
who get in his path. 


* * * 


In some states the authorities are 
sufficiently aroused by the mounting 
slaughter and are suspending and re- 
voking licenses of those involved in ac- 
cidents and proved to be guilty of reck- 
less, fast or drunken driving. But even 
here, there is room for improvement, 
for in Missouri only one out of a hun- 
dred persons convicted of drunken 
driving loses his legal right to drive. 
Losing the right to drive is not only the 
punishment most feared by traffic vio- 
lators but is also the best protection for 
the public against drivers whose record 
shows them to be a menace to the 
public. 








DOUBLE ACTION 


BENING 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Your car's in luck when 
you get the genuine. 
Sound your “Z’ at this 
sign of quality service 


from coast to coast. 





® Registered Trade Mark Member Pean Grade Crade Oi} Ass'n , Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 








an extra margin of safety 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHO 






EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


co SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ Socially, and in business, your appearance 
is very important. You'll find it pays to use 
SHINOLA. Shinola’s combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—and that means longer wear. 
SUMMERTIME is SHINOLA WHITE time. 
This liquid shoe cleaner is a real favorite— 
it’s so easy to put on—yet hard to rub off. 






s/ SHINOLA 
PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 
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100% Pure Linen Dinner Set. Fine, durable, 
ideal for town or country. Made in Belgium. 
Block design. Fast colors: Peach, Gold. Red, 
Blue. 52°x52” with 4 matching napkins. Specify 


color. DEALERS: Write for special proposition on 
Mosley‘s Line of Linens. 
MOSLEY’S (Opposite Marshall Field's) 
11 East Washington St., 


Chicago 2, Ilinols 







> 

faGenuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 


WING! 








Between 


Ourselves 





Sports History: Your article on early 
sports newspapers was exceptional (“Sports 
& the Written Word.” May 21). It was a 
difficult subject; little historical data avail- 
able. But you turned out a fine article. 

Frank G, Menke, American sports 
historian, Fairfield, Conn. 


Pet Peeve: Your ‘ ‘Progressive’ Em- 
ploves” item in Education (May 21) ex- 
presses my pet peeve for the past 20 
years, having had a daughter to raise and 
educate. When I went to school we had 
grammar pounded into us, with word an- 
alysis, parsing. .. . The youngsters of to- 
day have never heard of either one... . 
It is time something was done about this 
whole thing . . . less freedom, more disci- 
pline in the schools, get back to the three 
R’s, ... On developing so-called “person- 
ality,” from what I have seen of the per- 
sonalities they are developing, I’d say it is 
time for a change. 

Dorothy L. Erickson, Washington, D.C. 


Family or Followers? What makes 
Dr. George M. Dimitroff (“The Green In- 
ternational,” May 21) so sure that he will 
regain his g-year-old daughter and 13-year- 
old son who are being held by Bulgarian 
Communists? Instead of lowering himself 
out of that third story window back in 
May 1945, he might better have stayed 
with his children. It is difficult for me to 
understand how a man who could leave 
his children in the hands of Communists 
could be relied upon to do anything. 

Name Withheld, Canaan, Conn. 


Democracy's Backbone: We enjoyed 
your editorial in the issue of May 7, en- 
titled ‘Small Towns’ Big Future.” Your 
remarks are in striking contrast to an ar- 
ticle in The Chicago Daily News several 
months ago in which the writer cheerfully 
predicted the end of Main Street. 

The small towns of the U.S. are the 
backbone of our democracy and, in our 
opinion, their influence will constantly 
grow. .. . We like your plan of mention- 
ing individual towns and also your para- 
graph about spending money. in your own 
community as the margin on these sales 
should circulate in a community where the 
sales are made, 

Campbell Holton, Campbell Holton & Co., 

Wholesale Grocers, Bloomington, IIl. 


More Wax Oscars: You say that 
RCA-Victor artists nabbed all honors for 
top recordings of 1946 (May 7). But ac- 
tually, five of the awards, handed out for 
the first time this year by a music critics’ 
jury, went to Columbia talent. 

Florence Elliott, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

[Correct. Columbia award winners were: 





Chamber music—Mozart’s Quintet in C 
(Budapest String Quartet); opera—Mozart 
operatic arias (Ezio Pinza); concerto— 





the 
orchestral — 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony (Bruno Walter 
and the New York Philharmonic); vocal— 
Schubert’s Die Schone Mullerin (Lotte Leh- 
mann ).—Ed.] 


Concerto and 


Orchestra) ; 


Brahms’ Violin 
Philadelphia 


(Szigeti 


FM: I read the picture story on FM 
(Apr. 23) with great ‘interest. You could 
not have chosen a more perfect example 
of hard-hitting, progressive FM broadcast- 
ing than Bob Wolfe and Station WFRO. 
Thought you would like to know that Bob 
Wolfe, ““‘Wed” Kerr and the entire staff of 
WFRO are using our new FM-AM table 
model receiver in their local promotional 
campaign which can be best described by 
one word: terrific. 

Sydney Jurin, Pilot Radio Corp.. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


e « « I have read the story “FM: 
Radio Moves to Main St.” .. . The real 
value of it lies in the intelligent manner in 
which the story was written—clear, con- 
cise, and to the point ... the easy to 
comprehend and complete manner it im- 
parts to Mr. Average Man the improve- 
ment in radio. 

Robert F. Wolfe, WFRO, 
Fremont, Ohio 


* «es Your article on Frequency 
Modulation broadcasting (Apr. 23) is by 
far the most truthful and revealing of any 
I have yet seen on the situation. Fre- 
quency Modulation has so many powerful 
enemies that it is comforting to know that 
your publication is among those which are 
aware of its virtues. 

Robert M. Beer, manager FM Sta- 

tion WATG, Ashland, Ohio 


Nicaragua: I have read with keen 
interest and gratification your article on 
Nicaragua (May 7). 

My interest, as might be expected, is 
largely due to my own position in Nic- 
araguan affairs today, as presidential can- 
didate of the opposition to Gen. Somoza 
in the elections of Feb. 2. 

My gratification can be traced to the 
able manner in which you reported the 
Nicaraguan presidentjal elections and the 
accompanying election frauds which helped 
keep Gen. Somoza in power, through the 
undeniable influence and control which he 
exerts, and plans to keep on exerting, over 
the successful presidential candidate, Dr. 
Leonardo Arguello. 

Dr. Enoc Aguado, ex-member of the 
National Congress of. Nicaragua, 
New Orleans, La. 


lt Grew: Being a blast victim, an em- 
ploye of Monsanto, and a subscriber to 
PATHFINDER, I would like to call attention 
to your slight error in describing the dam- 
age to property in Texas City. Your maga- 
zine reported the damage as “over $5 mil- 
lion.” 


The actual cost of the Monsanto 
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AWAY WITH PESTS! » ra 
Black Spot of Roses, Mil- v / 
dew,Rose Insects,Mexican 
Bean Beetles, Early and 
Late Blight of Tomatoes. 

Allof these pests,and many others, 
can be controlled by Dust-Spray. 

Use it, as its name indicates, as 

a dust or as a spray. 
Dust-Spray contains Phygon 
and sulphur for fungus control 
—DDT and rotenone for insect 
control. 
Dust-Spray comes in handy, 
sifter-top containers 


1 Ib.—$1.00 5 Ibs.— $3.75 


Write for the new, helpful book- 
let, ‘‘ Pest Control f or the Home 
Gardener Simplified.”’ 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1232U ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


YER GRAN’MA AND ME HEV 
BEEN USIN’ 3-IN-ONE 
FER AS LONG AS | KIN 

RECOLLECT...NUTHIN’ LIKE IT! 











GRAN’'PA ... 


SC 
Ss 






Guaranteed hie? a 
‘Good Houschooping 





Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 


wr OEFECTVE OF oe 
soveanista HE 
for Days. 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS. 





STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Row payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 78-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil. 
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| plant alone was over $23 million, the most 


conservative estimate of damage to prop- 
erty is $50 million. 
C. W. Braswell, instrument supervisor, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Texas City, Tex. 
[At the time this story went to press no 
damage estimate was available from the 
stricken area other than “over $5 million.” 
—Ed.] 


Shoe Leather: You say (Apr. 23) 
that “discovery of a cache of two million 
Argentine hides . . . will bring U.S. shoe 
prices down. ... 

Hides have been low all during OPA 
and they are lower now. Just remember 
that raw material in clothing and shoes is 
such a small percentage of selling price, 
that if we gave the hides free, shoes would 
not drop 5%. 

C. O. Goodrich, The Goodrich Farms, 
Plymouth, Ind. 
[Department of Commerce assumes as a 
working basis that 40% of the cost of shoes 
is materials, principally leather. According 
to Government data, accepted by most manu- 
facturers, a 5¢-a-pound change in the price 
of raw hides means a 10% change in the 
price of shoes.—Ed.] 


Roses & Tomatoes: Thanks for the 
keen analysis of why food prices are high 
(May 21) by Graham Patterson. It went 
to the root of the matter. 

John E. Thompson, Beverly, Ohio 


e « « Are you so crass as to think 
your readers are totally without horse 
sense? High prices were brought about 
by the present Congress in destroying 
OPA. 

Art E. Slasting, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Pigeon Plaque: In the May 7 issue 
a fine article was published concerning the 
bronze plaque commemorating the now 
extinct passenger pigeon. . . . This stun- 
ning plaque was ‘designed by Earl G. 
Wright, director of the Neville Museum, 
Green Bay, Wis.. 

Wright is one of Wisconsin’s fore- 
most ornithologists, sculpiors, taxider- 
mists and photographers. 

Mrs. Marshall Simonds, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


From the North: Under the Dome is 
the best feature of your very much liked 
magazine. Alaskans like to keep informed 
on the happenings of the Outside. 

Mrs. R. C, Tucker, Tolovana, Alaska 


The Good Word: I usually find 
much of interest in PATHFINDER, in all de- 
partments, but am particularly interested 
in your handling of the religion depart- 
ment. Usually I exhibit my copy to vari- 
ous of my colleagues who are also in- 
terested. 

W. P. Elson, Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, 
New York, N.Y. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





*...1 DON’T NEED glasses to see that he’s 
got Dry Scalp! His hair certainly is a mess 

. it’s dull looking and unkempt . . . looks as 
though he never combed it, and there’s loose 
dandruff, too. It’s time somebody told him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Hair looks betfér..: 
scaly feels betfér... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 





IT’S EASY as can be to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops a 
day make the difference. It supplements 


natural scalp oils . . . leaves your hair nat- 
ural-looking, your scalp feeling like a million. 
Contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients . . . excellent with massage before 
every shampoo. It gives double care . . . to 
both scalp and hair...and is more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


+ ¥. 8. Pat. Ore. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 








Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 


With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
yo BRUSH/yg 






Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 
















_ USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, — 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE! 
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Quotes 


Whatever Communists say, there is 
in their Holy Russia neither freedom nor 
peace nor plenty—Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist leader. 


Inexperienced actors and actresses 
have a 100,000 to 1 chance of getting any- 
where in motion pictures, and it’s even 
harder to break into radio.—Wulliam 
Keighley, motion picture director. 


lf a woman hasn’t an inborn sense of 
knowledge about her duties as a wife and 
mother, she can’t learn them in college.— 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 


It is strange how many are content 
to offer to Almighty God on Sunday sums 
which they would not dream of offering at 
the pay box of an inexpensive provincial 
cinema.—Rev. Cyrill Garbett, Archbishop 
of York. 


Now this idea of camping out comes 
up again. My idea of camping out is in 
the Waldorf Astoria Tower. I have never 





STANWYCK. Why get ants in your food? 


been able to see where having flies and 
ants and sand in your food makes it more 
interesting.—Barbara Stanwyck, movie 
actress, 


For 28 years I was blind. Now I can 
see again. I think the most radical change 
I have noticed is in women’s appearance. 
They didn’t use to run around with bare 
legs. Then this lipstick—when I first saw 
it, it stuck out so boldly, I thought it was 
a big red blotch on their chins.—Dean 
Arthur J. Hoare, Wichita university. 


Competition is the only price con- 
trol that works.—J. Howard Pew, former 
president, Sun Oil Co, 


| hope the State Department broad- 
casts continue so other countries may 
know we are not a nation of imperialists, 
military gangsters and boors, as the Rus- 
sian propaganda services daily inform 


if feed 
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| TEETH, an alkaline 












famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why put up with the 
torture of aching back mus- 
cles whenever you exercise 
too strenuously! You can 
get real relief—and soon! 
Help nature feed them a 
supply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You see, 
tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your 
unusual exercise has burned 
up their nourishment re- 
quired for your work. But 
rub those muscles with fa- 
mous Absorbine Jr. and you 
step up your local circulation. 
Fresh blood supplies fresh nour- 
ishment and at the same time 
helps carry away irritating fa-' 
tigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientific- 
ally chosen ingredients from many 
lands. Help tired muscles be- 
come supple again. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 


-ah!m{Absorbine Jr 


Springfield, Mass. y, 


FREE TUBE 
With Each Order 


EVERY TIRE 
GUARANTEED 


Jo NON SKID 
ORIGINAL TREAD 
TRIPLE INSPECTED 

















DEMONSTRATORS 

Positively Not Re-caps! 

. $6.89 | 650-16 $8.39 
7.19 | 700-15 9.39 
8.19 | 700-16 9.49 

$13.59 | 8.25-20 $20.59 

15.59 | 9.00-20. 21.59 
17.59 |10.00-20...... 22.59 





750-20—8 PLY MILITARY 


% million tires shipped to satisfied cus- 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mall Orders. 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. 








th 
834 N. Broad St. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
(non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 





Phila. 30. Pa. 
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Europe and South America.—Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor, Atlanta, Constitution. 


One thing is clear. Time is becom- 
ing more and more precious. The 4-power 
conference next autumn is the world’s last 





Acme 


BIDAULT. Sees world at crisis in autumn. 


chance to achieve a unified peace for a 
united world.—George Bidault, foreign 
minister of France, 


Rep. Taber and his fellow Republi- 
cans on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee are really mild in their economy 
cuts compared with the grassroots demand 
for the reduction of Government expenses. 
I want to warn my fellow Democrats we 
must co-operate or the GOP will capture 
the White House in 1948.—Rep. Mike 
Monroney (D.-Okla.) 


Landlords still are prisoners of war. 
—Morgan L. Fitch, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


Now as to these billboard posters 
showing a naked baby, I want to say that 
a baby without a diaper is completely un- 
typical of America.—George Garland, Na- 
tional Institute of Diaper Services. 


Russia has made substantial postwar 
strides in the field of jet propulsion. We 
should abandon our stepchild attitude 
toward air power.—Paul H. Griffith, com- 
mander, American Legion. 


Will | take a job? Well, I might 
sometime. But I have nothing definite in 
mind, I never take life easy. I never shall. 
—The Duke of Windsor. 


Hollywood is one of the main centers 
of communistic activity in the United 
States.—Adolphe Menjou, movie actor. 


There is little poliomyelitis in Africa, 
China and Japan. This despite their big 
populations, unsanitary conditions. It 
seems the cleaner our country becomes, 
the more cases of poliomyelitis we have. 
—Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 
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| QUICK ENERGY and WHOLESOME NOURISHMENT! 1 15 of General Foods 





Lrerybody? ‘lling everybouy oui 7, 


AND THEVRE KEPT fg 
TENOER-CRISP FRESHER, fe 
BY THE NEW Y 


And ofcourse theyte simply packed with 
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ooo strong, forms a backlog of 
trained men the Navy can call for 
active duty in an emergency. Mem- 
bers, who can be either veterans or 
non-veterans, age 17 to 50, must 
attend weekly drill. For story and 
pictures on the program, see the 
July 2 PATHFINDER. 
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TRUMAN'S ECONOMIC ADVISORS have shaken off much of their gloomy outlook for the 
future. They are predicting a healthy domestic economy, with reduc-— 
tion in prices now out of line. Greatest depression threat remaining, 
they say, is the lack of purchasing power abroad. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, unanimously recommended by Truman's advisory com- 
mission, has little chance of becoming fact. Congress, cool to any 
form of UMT, is almost certain to kill the measure. 

CAPITOL HILL OBSERVERS PREDICT an end to all rent controls on new housing and 
commercial buildings by June 30. 





housing structures into temporary homes for needy vets. More than $35 
millions will be spent on the project. 
steel industry. Union chiefs claim big steel producers are withhold- 
ing steel from auto manufacturers, forcing widespread layoffs. 

THE HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEE will stall its inquiry into the activities of music-— 
czar Petrillo, pending’the Supreme Court's decision on the anti- 
Petrillo act. 





co-operation with ship operators in an effort to avert another disas— 
trous strike like the one which crippled U.S. shipping last year. | 


THE AFL PILOTS' UNION will assign investigators to probe causes of recent 
epidemic of commercial airline crashes. 


CONTRARY TO WALL STREET GOSSIP, the Federal Reserve Board plans no early cut in 
margin requirements. The Board is afraid any premature announcement 
of a cut would launch a Roman holiday for short sellers. Curbs on 
consumers' installment buying, however, will probably vanish by the 


end of summer. 


called tax advantages held by co-ops over business competitors. This 

“ will be followed shortly by a survey of Federal lending programs to 
find out how much the Government has stepped on the financial toes of 
small private banks. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT EXPERTS, worried over effects of impending budget cuts, are 
scurrying out of Government jobs to the comparative safety of private 
industry. 


THE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT WILL SURVEY the entire national farm market to find 


eee Oe —eee- 


Clude: counter-—attacks: in a matter of hours; breakup of all residen- 
tial areas; moving research labs, tool industries and hospitals under- 
ground; fire-proofing homes, and protective clothing for all persons. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN and other politics-wise Democrats are gravely concerned over 
the public's reaction to the theft of evidence from the Kansas City 
Board of Elections, probing the defeat of Administration critic, Ex- 
Rep. Roger G. Slaughter. They are afraid that the nasty stench that 
stifled old Tom Pendergast may turn voters' noses up at Midwest party 
workers. 


AMERICA'S 27 NATIONAL PARKS are expecting the biggest vacation-year in history. 
More than 18 million visitors will flood the parks between now and 
fall. 


THE LABOR DEPARTMENT will begin a nationwide man—hunt to find 500,000 workers 
to pick and pack the year's fruit and vegetable crop. Heaviest need 
for manpower is in the Atlantic coast and Midwest states. 


GOP LEADERS have flashed,a green light for prompt Senate action on Sen. Lodge’s 
bill for a two year study to streamline executive departments. 
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Income Tax Cut 


GOP Congress votes first big slash in 
20 years, sends it to President 
Truman to sign or veto 


Now it’s up to Truman. 

The President up to now has cau- 
tiously avoided committing himself on 
specific legislative proposals. His standard 
comment has been: “I haven’t seen the 
bill yet.” 

This week he will begin to see them. 

High on the public’s hit parade is 
H.R, 1, to reduce the Government’s tax 
bite from millions of paychecks and to 
soften the shock of the annual March 15 
reckoning. As the bill reached the Presi- 
dent it would cut taxes, effective July 1: 

@ @ 30% on taxable incomes up to 
$1,000. 

© @ 30% to 20%, on a sliding scale, 
on taxable income from $1,000 to $1,400. 

© @ 20% on taxable incomes from 
$1,400 to $137,000. 

@ @ 15% on taxable incomes 
$137,000 to $302,000. 

@ @ 105% on taxable incomes over 
$302,000. 

@ @ $500 extra exemption for persons 
over 65. 

Truman and his Administration ad- 
visors have frowned on tax reduction 
“this year.” They have argued for keep- 
ing present rates as an anti-inflationary 
precaution, 

Which Way? On that basis, a veto 
has been generally predicted. But it is by 
no means certain, After the bill reaches 
his desk, the President has 10 days to 
make up his mind. 

His decision will have profound po- 
litical effect. On the voting record, there 
is little likelihood the GOP leadership in 
Congress could muster enough strengt 
to override a veto. 

The Senate vote was 52 


from 


to 34, short 


Acme 


SEARCH. Taber looks for ways to save... 
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of the two-thirds majority necessary to 


override. Sen. George (D.-Ga.), who 
voted for-the bill, said he would not vote 
to override a veto. Other conservative 
Democrats were expected to follow his 
lead. 

On the other hand, GOP leaders ar- 
gued the President could fully justify 
-approval, His opposition to tax reduction 
stemmed from Treasury reports that the 
Government would end this fiscal year 
with a small deficit, and not get into the 
black until July 1948. 

"Politics." But in the face of unex- 
pectedly large revenues, which will put 
the Treasury in the black this year, said 
Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.), House spon- 
sor of the bill, “it must be conceded that 
a veto of the tax bill would be dictated by 
political considerations.” 


Budget: $2.4 Billion to Go 


Congress roared down the home 


stretch in what seemed likely to be a 
dead heat between Government economy 





International 


. while George urges caution on faxes... 


and taxpayer relief. 

As Congressional action was com- 
pleted on the $4 billion tax cut, most of 
the President’s $37.5 billion budget was 
somewhere along the road toward enact- 
ment, Tentative cuts, most of them start- 
ed by the House Committee headed by 
Rep. Taber (R.-N.Y.), and still subject 
to compromise between the two houses, 
had climbed past $1.6 billion, 

Other cuts claimed by the GOP— 
but attacked by Democrats as merely 
“postponed spending” or “bookkeeping 
transactions”—would boost, the total 
above $3 billion. To push total cuts to its 
$4 billion goal, Congress would have to 
reduce veterans’ appropriations (unlikely) 
and sharply trim remaining small meas- 
ures. 

Savings claimed by Republicans and 


challegged by Democrats were $800 mil- 
lion earmarked for tax refunds, and 
$830 million in 1948 budget figures 


brought about by ordering payment of a 
Commodity Credit Corp. debt to the 
Treasury 
year. 
Robbing Peter. The former, said 
Democratic critics like Sen. Byrd (D.- 
Va.), was “phony” because the refunds 


immediately instead of next 





International 
+ « « and Cannon fights for more help for 
agriculture. (SEE: Budget, Tax) 


will have to be paid eventually, The lat- 
ter, while reducing next year’s budget by 
$830 million, likewise reduces the antici- 
pated surplus for this year by the same 
amount. 

On the basis of action to date, here’s 
the way the economy drive stacks up: 

Labor Department and Federal Se- 
curity Agency appropriations have been 
trimmed $79 million, or about 5%; Inte- 
rior Department, $134 million, or 45%; 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
$897 million (including the challenged 
$800 million), or 22%; State-Commerce- 
Justice Departments, $160 million, or 
23%; Navy, $378 million, or 11%; Agri- 
culture, $341 million, or 29%; and Army 
military functions, $475 million, or 8.3%. 

Loudest protests so far came after 
a deep percentage slash, but compara- 
tively small total savings, in the Interior 
bill, for which the Administration had 
asked $300 million. 

Rebellion. Nearest thing to an up- 
set in the economy drive arose on the 
Agriculture supply bill. Disgruntled ob- 
jectors to recommended slashes came 
within six votes of sending it back to 
the committee for rewriting. Twelve Mid- 
western Republicans joined a solid bloc 
of Democrats to support the recommittal 
motion by Rep. Cannon (D.-Mo.). 

To head off that threat, GOP leaders 
restored $40 million to keep alive much 
of the Agriculture Department’s price 
support program, 

Biggest effect of the cuts in the 
Navy and Army military budgets will be 
to force reductions in both military and 





What the New Labor Bill Does 


By JoHN GERRITY 


For the first time in the short his- 
tory of national labor legislation, Ameri- 
can workingmen’s role as consumers has 
been recognized. 

For the basic aim of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, now 
before President Truman, is to correct 
evils in collective bargaining. If that aim 
is achieved, economy-crippling strikes 
and lock-outs in coal, automobile, ship- 
ping, utilities, steel and related industries 
can be largely averted. Pennsylvania 
miners, who would buy new cars, and 
Detroit auto workers, who would fill 
their coal bins, can be almost sure of 
doing So. 

Contrary to the anguished screams 
of the labor bosses, the Hartley-Taft 
bill is not a “vicious anti-labor bill.” 
Labor is not going to be “enslaved.” 
Instead, labor stands to gain more than 
it will lose. 

No Valuables Lost. The. 13-year- 
old Wagner Act has been re-written 
from start to finish. But men’s rights 
to join unions, to bargain collectively, 
to strike and to seek legal relief from 
employers tampering with those rights, 
remain intact. 

If the bill becomes law, as it is 
expected to even if Congress must over- 
ride. a Presidential veto, workers will 
be protected from tyrannical union 
bosses as well as from unfair employers. 
A United Mine Worker will know how 
much he is helping to pay John L. Lewis. 
He will know also how big the miners’ 
welfare fund is and how it is spent. 

A member of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers—honeycombed -with_ad- 
mitted Communists—can be sure that 
UEW won’t elect Communist officers. 
No member of any union will have to 
pay excessive initiation fees or dues. 
He can pay his dues any way he wants, 
either by checkoff or out of his pocket. 
If a General Motors assembly line man 
has a gripe against his foreman, he can 
state his case to the plant supervisor, 
without getting his union boss’ okay. 

A Pittsburgh steel worker will 
never have to give one penny, through 
his union treasury, to any political party. 





civilian personnel. Planned strength of 
the Navy and Marine Corps may be cut 
by 40,000 officers and men, along with 
some 40.000 Navy civilian employes. 
Army cuts will eliminate about 75,000 
civilian jobholders and _ reduce officer 
strength by 20,000. 


Dying Rent Controls 


Sen. Albert Hawkes didn’t work 32 
years for a chemical company without 
learning something about formulas. 
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IT HAD LITTLE EFFECT. Some of AFL's advertising against the new labor bill. 


Political contributions from unions are 
to be illegal, as they are from banks and 
private corporations. 

Fair Exchange, No Robbery. In 
exchange for these and other rights, the 
bill imposes certain obligations on 
unions. To end a work contract a union 
must notify an employer 60 days in 
advance. The employer has to do the 
same. If a union violates a work con- 
tract, it can be prosecuted in~-court. 

If a major strike threatens the 
nation’s economy, the President can stop 
the strike for 80 days by injunction 
proceedings. During these 80 days men’ 
must stay on the job. Negotiations must 
continue. If agreement is not reached 
by then, the workers can strike again, 
unless Congress passes a special law to 
stop it. An injunction can be brought 
against a company lockout as it can 
against a union strike, 

The bill outlaws secondary boycotts 
(one union striking in sympathy with 
another already on strike), jurisdictional 
disputes (work stoppages resulting when 
two or more unions can’t decide who 
is to do the work) and closed shops 
(where union membership is required). 


Last week the New Jersey Republi- 
can loosed an intricate one on his col- 
leagues. He would permit landlords to 
boost rents 15% in exchange for long 
term leases—if tenants agree. 

Nobody was quite sure how it would 
work in practice. But the Senate, fear- 
ing a Truman veto on any more specific 
hikes, tacked the Hawkes formula on to 
the rent control] bill it later passed by a 
vote of 48-26. 

Paint Money. “A sword of Damo- 
cles” over tenants’ heads, cried Sen. Alben 


New Machinery. To enforce these 
rights, the bill sets up a new National 
Labor Relations Board and a Federal 
Mediation Service. The five-man Board, 
appointed by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate, will supervise 
shop elections, hear and decide com- 
plaints and investigate reported abuses. 

The Mediation Service, replacing 
the U.S. Conciliation Service, is to help 
settle disputes by conciliation or medi- 
ation. 

The new bill is by no means a 
cure-all. It failed completely to give 
employers free speech. The ban on 
closed shops will impose harsh burdens 
on some employers. Under the union 
shop clause (a man must join his shop 
union after he gets his job), an em- 
ployer can fire a union worker if he 
fails to pay his dues. It ignores com- 
munism or embezzlement of union funds 
as dismissal reasons. It will swamp the 
NLRB with work. 

But the door is left open for im- 
provements, The new bill sets up a 
12-man labor-management panel and a 
continuing Congressional committee to 
recommend needed changes. 


Barkley (D.-Ky.). But Sen. Robert Taft 
thought it a “very wise” approach to rent 
decontrol. Tenants presumably could use 
it as a wedge to get long-refused redeco- 
rating work done. 

Because the House had approved a 
similar proviso May r, the 15% clause 
would almost certainly stick when con- 
ferees whip Senate and House measures 
into a single bill. Also likely to emerge: 

e@ @ Gradual relaxation of controls 
on a local option or on a monthly area- 
quota basis, - 
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ee An end to rent ceilings on new 
houses, hotels, and motor courts. 

@ @ Eviction of high-salaried tenants 
from Government low-cost developments 
now housing nearly 300,000 families. 

e @ Designation of Housing Expe- 
diter Frank Creedon to take over rent 
control administration when OPA’s last 
remnants die June 30. 

e e Complete end to all rent controls 
Feb. 29, 1948. 

That, warns Sen. C. Douglass Buck 
(R.-Del.), who helped to steer the Senate 
bill, will be the “last extension voted by 
this Congress.” 


Aviation’s Darkest Day 


As usual, hundreds died over the 
Memorial Day week end. As on any holi- 
day, jammed highways and auto accidents 
claimed a king-size share of the toll. Daily 
common hazards like slipping on roller 
skates and falling off ladders took lives 
too. 

But, ironically, even people who in 
the next five minutes might face tragedy 
in their homes were most concerned 
over 92 persons who died in the two 
worst commercial airline accidents in the 
long record of U.S. air safety. 

Eye-Witness. Clifton Jackson, driv- 
ing a truck through Whittaker’s Barrens, 
Md., saw the worst one. “The plane was 
kinda low. It seemed okay, though. Then 
the engines began to roar real loud. The 
plane turned over and went right straight 
down into the swamp.” 

Forty-nine Newark-to-Miami passen- 
gers and an Eastern Air Lines crew of 
four perished in 10o0-foot flames. The 
four-engine plane was ripped and burned. 

The day before, another four-éngine 
giant had rolled down a 3,500 foot strip 
at La Guardia Field, New York. Two- 
thirds along its takeoff, a head-on 19 
mph wind snapped into a 23 mph blast 
almost directly behind the United Air 
Lines ship. Dead: 42.-Surviving: 6 per- 
sons, including the pilot. 

Traces of Death. Black skid marks 
off the runway, across a road and into a 
water-filled ditch still showed the pilot 
had tried to brake his ship. He told how 
the wind shift occurred as his plane was 
just about at the too mph mark needed 
for becoming airborne, Even his fast 
thinking in killing all engines and apply- 
ing brakes was powerless to combat the 
plane’s speed and the wind’s “unbeliev- 
ably fast” reversal. 

But freak of death or not, disaster- 
hungry newspapers had a Roman holiday 
as they lumped together under big head- 
lines every type of air accident they could 
find trace of. 

In Japan, a military courier plane 
had hit a mountain; 40 persons died. In 
Iceland, an Icelandic transport plane went 
down, killing 25. 

In Argentina a private plane and a 
military plane crashed, killing four. In 
Alaska three men were still missing from 
the wreckage of an Army B-29. In Co- 
lombia 12 military fliers were gravely 
injured when a buzzard collided with 
their ship. 
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HAWKES. He'd let tenants "agree" to pay 
more. (SEE: Dying Rent Controls) 


When the headlines got through pil- 
ing all this on top of itself, Memorial Day 
seemed not so much a tribute to the dead 
as a stark-eyed homage to death, 


Backyard Bases 


Many a G.I. of World War IT learned 
the hard way that one of a ground sol- 
dier’s main jobs is capturing land for the 
men who fight from the sky. 

With “old” bombers, take-off points 
had to be relatively near the enemy. Now, 
however, those points need be only as 
close as our own back yard. 

This month the Army began planting 
that back yard. At Aroostook, Me. (four 
miles from the Canadian border), and 





near Fairbanks, Alaska, ground was being 
broken for air bases that will put such 
air monsters as the 10,000-mile B-36, with 
its five-ton bomb load, within easy strik- 
ing distance of practically every strategic 
point on earth. 

Main advantage of these northerly 
bases is that planes from them can fly the 
distance-saving routes that pass over the 
Arcti:. Unlike a flat surface, the shortest 
distance between two points on the air- 
age globe is a curved line, following the 
earth’s contours. Over polar wastes is one 
of the shortest of those potentially deadly 
curves, Oddly enough, to minds accus- 
tomed to old-fashioned “flat” maps, the 
Alaska and Aroostook bases are about 
the same distance—4,500 miles—from 
Europe, over “the top of the world.” 

Loaded Gun. Silently, too, the 
Army began work on one of those dots 
of land that the ground soldiers did take 
for the airmen during World War II. 
Cloaked in official secrecy, that airbase 
project is at Saipan—but many believe 
that far from being just a “near-Tokyo- 
and-Russia” airplane base, Saipan might 
well become a gigantic cannon in the 
Pacific. For if Saipan is armed with 
rocket-launching platforms and tunnels 
aimed at all possible “enemy” strong- 
holds, it could discharge its sound-fast 
missiles with the touch of a button. 

The Army expects to spend some 
$51 million in Alaska and the Aleutians, 
where the job is simply to make perma- 
nent its hurriedly established wartime 
bases. Some 2,500 workers have been 
there for six months, The Aroostook base, 
including living quarters for 2,000 officers 
and men, will cost another $14 million. 
Both jobs should be finished within two 
years. 

Danger Spot. Army strategists, cold- 
ly calculating all possibilities, say that the 
major theater of air operations in any 
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new war between great powers would lie 
in the far north. If the principals were 
the U.S. and Russia, Alaska would be 
the Reds’ first target and the major bat- 
tleground, 

Aroostook, they say, would be a little 
more “isolated,” and would afford another 
forward base “just in case England elects 
0 sit the next one out.” 

Meanwhile, Army and Navy conti- 
nental bases are being “rolled up” at a 
rapid rate. When the war ended, Army 
boasted upwards of 500 home bases, half 
is many overseas. Navy had 177 at home, 
149 overseas. Today the Army is down to 
Oo continental bases, the Navy down to 
43, with the Navy planning no new con- 
struction now. Navy, however, will spend 
$14 million to make permanent its tem- 
porary construction in the Aleutians, 
mainly on Attu. 

Both Army and Navy have big plans 
on paper. But budget cuts, they say, will 
keep most of them there. 


Labor: Sign or Veto? 


The happy harmony between Presi- 
dent Truman and the Republican Con- 
gress was ready for the acid test. 

Congress had won its race against 
John L. Lewis. Even if Truman were to 
veto the Taft-Hartley labor bill, chances 
were that Congress would override him 
before July 1—the date Lewis must de- 
clare himself for peace or war. 

Except for brief flashes of last-min- 
ute pressures to bring about a _ veto 
(“Don’t be a NAM fool,” screamed news- 
paper ads), labor seemed ready to accept 
the legislative result of two postwar years 
of vicious industrial strife. 

Pledges of Peace. Only CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray had done something 
concrete to persuade Congress. He prom- 
ised two years of labor peace in the steel 
industry. 

Even as Murray pledged harmony in 
steel, ugly rumblings shook the mighty 
Ford empire. First came a strike of 3,800 
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foremen; then the United Auto Workers 
said ‘“‘no” to a 15¢-an-hour company wage- 
boost offer. But they might yield if some 
of the “fringe’’ demands are met. 

A little milder and chastened by a 
series of rebukes, Lewis is showing the 
mine operators a brand of co-operation 
they have not seen in many years, 

While his trumpeting to news report- 
ers has the old resonant ring, his nego- 
tiating-table manners have improved. His 
demand for a 375% wage increase will 
probably follow the 15¢-an-hour pattern 
that brought peace in the steel industry. 
To keep his 5¢-a-ton royalty Lewis may 
have to promise to spend welfare money 
in the areas where it is collected. 

Chances are that the nation’s miners 
will have to forego hunting and fishing 
for at least another year. 


Modern Minutemen 


With surprising ingenuity, the Army 
discovered a way to harness latent sources 
of great power: the corner bakery and 
the village laundry. 

Last week the War Department 
pulled shrouds of secrecy from its plan to 
ask private employers to sponsor “‘minute- 
men” units within their firms. Thus, if 
the call to colors comes, the Army could 
quickly pluck a mobile bakery detachment 
from a co-operating Chicago pie plant, 
or a Quartermaster laundry detail from a 
Los Angeles laundry and dry cleaning 
company. 

In the same way it could get ready- 
to-march hospital units, railway battalions 
and Signal Corps linemen. In all, they’d 
add up to 2,500 units, encompassing 60% 
of the Army’s 500.000 reservists. 

As the War Department went all out 
to corral civilian skills; Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward Bres told a Rockford, IIl., audience 
of a helpful Eisenhower order to top 
brass. Boiled down, it meant no more 
bickering between regulars and the reserve 
or National Guard. 

Appeal. At Edgewood Arsenal, near 
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PEACEMAKER. "Ike" wants less squabbling, 
more reservists. (SEE: Modern Minutemen) 


Baltimore, Md., Col. Maurice Barker took 
a more positive approach, To 500 visiting 
civilian chemists and engineers, he plead- 
ed for inventions the Army needs. As he 
asked in turn for new type flame throwers 
and radar-repellent smoke screens, Barker 
interlaced his speech seven times with: 
“Gentlemen, we need your help on this.” 

Meanwhile, the War Department 
grappled with the civilians it finds hardest 
to control: Congress. It was virtually 
certain that the armed forces unification 
bill (which the Army wants) would be law 
by late summer. But last week the Senate 
Armed Services Committee toned it down 
a bit to please the Navy. “The provisions 
of this act,” the Committee ruled, “shall 
not alter... the existing relative status 
of the Marine Corps or of naval aviation.” 


Looking for the Ceiling 


Without regard to their importance 
in the ideological “war of nerves,” how 
much more can the U.S. economy stand 
in the way of handouts abroad? 

Both halves of the solid front bi- 
partisan policy-makers are giving new, 
intensive thought to that phase of the 
problem. 

As a result of the growing number of 
economic crises abroad, Secretary Mar- 
shall’s policy-planning staff is trying to 
size up the whole problem: what long 
range policy should be; what it will cost; 
and how much the country can afford to 
spend, 

Sen, Vandenberg, GOP spokesman on 
the team, has served notice that his party 
would sponsor no more new foreign relief 
commitments this session. Secretary Mar- 
shall said he knew of no others coming. 

Only remaining budgeted item is the 
$725 million to be spent by the Army for 
civilian relief in occupied zones of Ger- 
many, Austria, Korea and Japan during 
the year beginning July 1. 

This was the program former Presi- 
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dent Herbert Hoover urged Republicans 
to support. These areas, he said, cannot 
become self-supporting “until freedom is 
injected into their economic systems.” 

"Bear" Tactics. At the same time, 
the former President urged immediate 
U.S. action to rid itself of “hindrances” 
in rebuilding former enemy countries. He 
laid “delays” to Soviet Russia. Hoover 
suggested that unless Russia changed her 
tactics, the U.S. might make immediate, 
separate peace with Japan and possibly 
with Germany. 

“Russia will not make war about it,” 
he said. 

If Russia and France would help, 
he said, the war-ravaged nations of the 
world could become self-sustaining in two 
or three years, 

Hoover also disclosed he was making 
his own independent survey to determine 
how long the U.S. could continue its 
policy of foreign spending. 

World Food. Attacking from an- 
other quarter, Agriculture Secretary An- 
derson urged a world conference of min- 
isters of food and agriculture—a proposal 
immediately endorsed by the Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council. 

Such a meeting would try to improve 
management of food supplies. Without 
control, especially of cereals, said Dennis 
A. Fitzgerald, Secretary General of the 
IEFC, “the world is almost certain to 
face another crisis a year from now almost 
as serious as that it faces today.” 

Worst world shortages are cereals, 
rice, fats and oils, sugar, and nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

Unrelated to the problem of relieving 
starvation, but definitely a part of the 
overall problem of “how much can the 
U.S, do?” was Truman’s renewed request 
for authority to equip, train and organize 
the armed forces of the Western hemi- 
sphere. 


REFORMIST. Wilson wants degrees for sales- 
men. (SEE: Sales Talk) 
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Unofficial estimates put the cost of 
the program at $1 billion, 


Sales Talk 


Don’t look down your nose at your 
college-educated son if he comes home 
itching to be a salesman. 

Today’s 633,000 U.S. salesmen are 
a far cry from the door-to-door peddlers 
of their grandfathers’ day. Outnumbering 
doctors and preachers by about four to 
one, their skill and integrity are develop- 
ing leadership qualities. 

With these arguments Robert S. Wil- 
son, Goodyear’s vice president in charge 
of sales, asked the nation to take a new 
look at selling. In a Philadelphia speech 
to the American Marketing Association, 
he urged selling be put on the same plane 
as medicine or law. 

To accomplish this, Wilson had a 
two-step formula: (1) Business must set 
up standards of hiring, training and per- 
formance; (2) universities should give 
major courses in selling. 

Look to the salesman of the future 
to have a BPS degree—Bachelor of Pro- 
fessional Selling. 


Accessories Extra 


A car-hungry Washingtonian, still 
near the bottom on dealers’ lists, finally 
got a break. 

He bought a repossessed car from a 
finance company. The original buyer 
couldn’t keep up the payments. The list 
price had been padded with $350 worth of 
accessories he didn’t want, couldn’t afford, 
but had to take, 

Among these “accessories,” the new 
owner found a small black metal box fas- 
tened under the hood. He didn’t know 
what it was, nor could he find a mechanic 
who could tell him. But it cost him $25. 

The “accessories” racket is one of 
several slick tricks that the get-rich-quick 
boys, not interested in long-term good will, 
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are using to make a killing in today’s auto- 
mobile sellers’ market, 

Paint Cheap! Most manufacturers. 
knowing the cash value of good will, are 
doing all they can to whip the racket. 
Dealers’ franchises can be lifted if new car 
list prices are raised. But only persuasion 
can prevent a dealer from loading cars 
down with all the traffic will bear in the 
way of radios, clocks, cigaret lighters, 
heaters, fog lights, air conditioners, ash 
trays, fancy steering wheels, slipcovers, 
and white sidewall covers for tires, all at 
inflated prices. A Philadelphia car buyer 
had to take a can of paint for $5.65 that 
he could have bought at any paint store 
for 65¢. 

Ford and Chevrolet, in the low price 
field, have announced, and widely publi- 
cized, policies opposing the racket, and 
have asked their dealers to help squash it. 

Dealers who try to gouge buyers with 
high-priced gadgets, says Henry Ford II, 
are only “cutting their own throats for 
future business.” 

Walk to Buyers’ Market. Stude- 
baker is basing its accessories policy on 
pre-war experience of customer wants, 
double-checked by frequent queries to 
dealers and customers. Production prob- 
lems and material shortages prohibit build- 
ing cars, factory-equipped with just what 
the individual buyer wants and no more. 

The only sure cure, so far as the 
buyer is concerned,’ is to keep walking 
until productioh creates a buyers’ market. 
But expert economists hold out little hope 
for that in less than two or three years. 

Analyzing the pent-up demand for 
cars, S. Morris Livingston, chief of the 
Commerce Department’s National Eco- 
nomics Division, says that on a historical 
basis, and with uninterrupted production 
automobile registrations would have 
reached 33 million last year. Actual regis- 
trations were only 27.6 million. 

How Many Millions? By 1952, with 
continuing high employment, registrations 
theoretically should reach 38 million, with 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


more than half of the increase since 1941 
due simply to the increase in the number 
of families, 

In comparing the 38 million figure 
with the 27.6 million cars registered last 
year, Livingston pointed out that allow- 
ance must be made for cars in use beyond 
their normal life.. Not counting over-age 
cars, registrations last year were fewer 
than 23 million. 

Thus new car production necessary 
to reach the 1952 potential demand is 
about 15 million—over and above future 
normal replacements. Including normal 
replacements of about 24 million cars a 
year, Livingston estimates potential de- 
mand over the next five years at 25 to 30 
million cars. 


Animal Plague 


Mexican Indian Miguel Gomez had 
only a few loves in his life: his two cows, 
his four oxen, a goat, his plump wife 
Maria and his adobe hut in Pozos. 

Two months ago, like a bolt of light- 
ning disaster struck his animals. It was 
the dread foot-and-mouth disease. 

Miguel had worried ever since word 
came that the virus gained a _ toehold 
around Vera Cruz in December—this time 
apparently brought in by imported Bra- 
zilian bulls. His fears grew as the in- 
fection spread throughout a 75,000-square- 
mile area, reaching as far as Mexico City. 

Watery blisters appeared around the 
tongues and mouths and between the toes 
of Miguel’s animals. They grew painfully 
thin, ran fevers. Then the goat died (about 
3% of all cases are fatal). The others 
recovered slowly. But one ox was lame 
and the cows didn’t give as much milk as 
before. 

Crusade. Last week, a soldier visited 
Miguel’s little adobe hut. He shot the sur- 
viving animals, then buried them in quick- 
lime. The Mexican government gave 
Miguel two mules for his oxen. He got 
pesos equal to a fair market price for his 
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cows—paid, the soldier said, by the United 
States. Thus more than 12,000 Mexican 
Army troops, plus scores of U.S. and 
Mexican veterinarians and livestock ap- 
praisers, fight to keep the disease out of 
northern Mexico and Texas. 

Financing them is a $9.3 million Mex- 
ican outlay plus $9 million the U.S. Con- 
gress allotted three months ago. Still more 
U.S. money may be needed—perhaps up* 
to $60 million. 

Spearheading the attack is a joint 
agricultural commission headed by the 
Agriculture Department’s Dr. Maurice 
Shahan and Mexico’s Oscar Flores. 

First move was to set off the area of 
major infection as a quarantine zone. Sol- 
diers force people leaving the zone to walk 
through soda ash troughs. Cars must drive 
through disinfectant baths. For the dis- 
ease can be spread both by direct and in- 
direct contact. 

Target Areas. The commission is 
concentrating now on half a dozen small 
pockets where the disease has hop-skipped 
outside the main zone. (One main target 
is the State of Aguascalientes, only 350 
miles from the Texas border.) In such 
areas infected herds are killed and buried. 
The U.S. pays owners for the cattle, Mex- 
ico for other animals. 

Meanwhile, in the zone of major in- 
fection, slaughtering for market of cured 
and untouched animals has been pushed to 
a high rate. This will lessen the job of the 
grave-diggers—who will eventually con- 
centrate on the main pocket. It also places 
less drain on Mexico’s weak economy. 

Danger. This vicious disease—if it 
works north—could spell disaster from 
Texas to Maine. The United States has 
had nine outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in its history. The worst, in 1914, 
struck near Niles, Mich., spread to the 
Chicago stockyards, then to 22 states and 
the District of Columbia. To wipe it out 
took two years and the slaughter of 172,- 
000 cattle, swine, sheep, goats and deer. 

As the campaign progresses an ugly 








rumor has cropped up: Because the United 
States has banned imports of Mexican 
cattle during the plague, some Mexican 
ranchers deliberately expose their cattle to 
the disease. The reason: A market price 
for a buried cow is better than a live cow 
with no market. 


$20,000,000 for Science 


Just as the U.S. developed its great 
Western areas largely on European money, 
it built its technology and its standard of 
living mostly on scientific facts discov- 
ered in the Old World. 

Even in World War II basic scientific 
discoveries which produced radar and 
atomic energy came from England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Denmark and France. Aware 
of this, Congress last week wrestled with 
the problem of sowing this nation’s own 
science supply. Through the Senate by a 
vote of 79 to 8 went_a bill setting up a 
$20 million National Science Foundation 
to “promote the progress of science; to 
advance national health and prosperity; to 
secure the national defense and for other 
purposes.” Chances are it will pass the 
House as the Senate wrote it. 

Pure and Simple. Backed originally 
by Senators Saltonstall and Taft (who 
finally voted against it), Sen. H. Alexan- 
der Smith (R.-N.J.) sponsored the bill 
giving purse strings—and attaching a few 
other strings—to a 24-man, part-time, un- 
paid board of scientists (probably to be 
made up of men from leading universities 
and industry). Devoted mainly to “pure” 
research, it would provide money for stu- 
dent scholarships, grants to colleges, re- 
search institutes and industrial firms, The 
scope of research covers mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological and engineer- 
ing sciences, in addition to studies relating 
to national defense. It would be admin- 


istered by a National Science Foundation. 
But the bill didn’t pass the Senate 
without a fight. Dissatisfied with the origi- 
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SHEEP. To Rizley their fleece meant warm coats for the war Clayton hoped to avoid by agreements at Geneva. (SEE: Tariff on Wool) 


nal draft, the long-hairs had moved into 
the Senate Office building, waving amend- 
ments. 

Spread It Out. Sen. Magnuson, (D.- 
Wash.) worked one in for them, putting 
a Presidentially-appointed, $15,000-a-year 
director over the dollar-a-year board. Sen. 
Morse (R.-Ore.) inserted another, ear- 
marking part of the NSF funds for non- 
industrial, science-poor states. 

These safeguards, pointed out science 
spokesmen, might lessen the NSF board 
members’ temptation to steer the lion’s 
share of the money to 24 obvious appli- 
cants—their own employers. 

Other differences centered on the pur- 
pose of NSF. Some regard science chiefly 
as a fact-finding branch of industry and 
the armed forces. The scientists them- 
selves see it as a distinct national resource, 
rather than an addition to already existing 
buildings, benches, blueprints and bomb- 
plants. 

Saltonstall sought to iron out the 
petty squabbling: “This is a pure science 
matter. The important thing now is to 
get the measure on the books so that 
American scientists won’t lose any more 
time.” 

Not too humbly the scientists said 
nearly the same thing in different words: 
Working under war orders they had given 
the world a means to suicide. Might they 
now be allowed to find a way out? 


Medicine for Mother 


Nurses at Mountainside, N.J., Hos- 
pital were accustomed to seeing 12-year- 
old Bobby Lake during visits with his 
mother, Mrs. Walter H. Lake, a patient. 

But they thought it odd when he came 
in one day, struggling under the weight of 
an overstuffed knapsack. 

A curious nurse followed him to his 
mother’s room, just in time to watch him 
“unpack” his knapsack, loaded with 4- 
year-old brother Dennis—“medicine for 
Mother.” 
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Tariff on Wool 


As Congress shook 13-year-old moth- 
balls from an embattled American institu- 
tion—the protective tariff—there were 
frowns in Switzerland; smiles on the sheep 
ranches of the U.S. West. 

Last fortnight, the House put tariff 
teeth in the Senate-approved Robertson 
wool bill, then okayed it by a veto-scaring 
151-65 vote. Virtually certain to clear 
conference committee “as is,” the bill—if 
signed by President Truman—will help 
nearly half a million wool growers in 48 
states. 

Buf it may be a wool-gloved body 
blow to diplomats of 17 countries meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to frame the new 
International Trade Organization. 

A green light for Agriculture Secre- 
tary Clinton Anderson, the bill would let 
him buy up the nation’s entire wool pro- 
duction for a year and a half at 1946 sup- 
port prices—about 42¢ a pound for un- 
clean wool. 

Anderson could also unload his 420 
million-pound stockpile—accumulated in 
4 years of wool support programs—in 
competition with foreign wools. Up to 
now his mountain of fleece hasn’t moved. 
Legal red tape forced him to offer wool at 
s¢ (or more) above the price for imports. 

Thump for Harry. To President Tru- 
man the bill would be dynamite. It would 
virtually require him to slap import fees 
up to 50% of value on foreign wool if a 
price war forces Anderson to sell at a loss. 
Truman already has similar powers on 
other agricultural commodities like wheat 
and cotton. But a boost in the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff on high grade wools would 
repudiate Under Secretary of State Will 
Clayton, who had promised Britain and 
Australia duty cuts—not hikes. 

Back from Geneva in a fighting mood, 
Clayton said: “If we . . . raise new bar- 
riers as this bill proposes, we stand con- 
victed of insincerity.” 

His concern stems from the fact that 


U.S. failure to make tariff concessions at 
Geneva may undermine the ITO program. 
To Australia alone, U.S. last year shipped 
goods worth $83 million. If next year the 
Aussies can’t sell as much wool here, they 
won’t have dollars to buy as many imports. 

But the nation’s angry and discour- 
aged wool growers had a hard-to-beat an- 
swer: The very life of the nation’s wool 
industry is at stake. Backing them up, a 
Tariff Commission spot check of 933 
ranches in 11 western states showed ranch- 
ers have been losing money ever since 
1943. Last year the average loss on a 
flock of 2,000 sheep was $2,360. 

Shepherd's Pay: $5 a Day. “I'll tell 
you why that is,” barked septuagenarian 
Bert King, who immigrated to Wyoming 
from England in 1888. “Today I pay my 
herders $135 to $150 a month plus keep. 
They got $50 back in 1939.” 

In other wool growing states the 
story is the same: Labor is up, feed is up, 
freight is up. But while other farm prices 
have shot up 91% since mid-1941, wool 
sells for only 13% more. Only Agriculture 
Department price support has kept it this 
high. 

Chops. Hundreds of ranchers, fed 
up with losses on wool and attracted by 
double-1941 prices on dinner-table lamb, 
have left the wool business. Today’s 32.5 
million sheep population—down 35% in 
five years—is the lowest since 1897. Be- 
fore the war U.S. used three pounds of 
American wool to one pound from abroad. 
Now the ratio is the exact reverse. Biggest 
outside producer: the British Empire. 

U.S. sheep production traditionally 
declines with general prosperity, increases 
with depression, But Congress, in debating 
the Robertson bill, hesitated to wait for 
bad times, fearing U.S. wool production 
might dwindle away to nothing. “It may 
be for the present . . . we are safe in de- 
pending entirely on wool from foreign 
countries,” said Rep. Rizley (R.-Okla.), 
“but there may come a time when wool 
will be . . . strategic.” 
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Too Mobile 


The stodgy Washington Star, whose 
journalistic style and bent were last de- 
scribed as “ahead of times” shortly after 
the assassination of Lincoln, found itself 
too far ahead this time. 

Installed in a staff car was a wireless 
telephone set that operates just like a 
home set. Difficulty: Operators, largely 
unfamiliar with the new device, keep giv- 
ing The Star’s city desk Alabama every 
time it asks for “The Mobile Operator, 
please.” 


Don’t Shoot! 


“We don’t mind taking office space 
from the War Department,” a State De- 
partment official remarked, “but we wish 
they would take their cannons with them.” 

In 1939, when the Army gave up its 
offices in the old State-War-Navy build- 
ing, it left behind its historic cannon. 
Flanking each main entrance, they gave 
the building the aspect of an old fashioned 
armory. The diplomats, who worried about 
“how it would look to foreign ambassa- 
dors,” promptly removed every piece of 
artillery—including one bronze howitzer 
captured from Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Scared? That was only the begin- 
ning. This spring the State Department 
shifted to a new building originally ear- 
marked for the War Department. Outside 
his office, Secretary Marshall discovered 
something dear to his military past, em- 
barrassing to his diplomatic present: a 
mural bristling with cannon. 

The Soviet Embassy denies that the 
bellicose art caused Russian Ambassador 





Novikov to stomp out of Marshall’s office 
last week, And William Benton’s office 
says the art-groggy Assistant Secretary 
has no idea of shipping it overseas for 
informational exhibits. 

There is talk of draping the mural— 
but that might destroy some of the lush 
splendor of the building. For along with 
the new cannon, the State Department 
acquired a shiny air-conditioned palace 
whose glittering stairways, indirect light- 
ing, and functional architecture may be an 
inspiration to modern diplomacy. 


No Room at the White House 


Washingtonians, nerves rubbed raw 
by talk of international tensions, took one 
look at the White House lawn and made 
a running broad jump to conclusions, 

The big hole workmen were digging 
in the north lawn could mean only that the 
bomb shelter, built in strict “secrecy” 
during the war, was being enlarged. 

But the Whitg House quickly put all 
such rumors to rest. They were only solv- 
ing a problem that bedeviled every crowded 
household in the country. 

Not Enough Closets. Mrs. Truman 
and her helpers wondered where they could 
store all the winter stuff until next year. 

The White House problem was big- 
ger than most. Among other things, there 
was a portable stage set up in the East 
Room for winter social functions. Not to 
mention the extra chairs for special events, 

So the White House solved its prob- 
lem as few householders can. A hole big 
enough to bury a couple of full grown 
elephants was dug to enlarge the base- 
ment, The job, to be completed in two 
or three months, will cost $72,000. 


Congress’ Poet Laureate 


Just as speech-making Roman Sena- 
tors once pulled from beneath their togas 
the quotable scrolls of poet Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus (Horace), U.S. Sena- 
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tors lean heavily on their own Horace. 

He is Horace C, Carlisle, a bard who 
—to live—works in the office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. He pens poems on 
anything from a national crisis to a newly- 
painted Congressional elevator, 

Appreciative Congressmen pass his 
works on to the public as “Extensions of 
Remarks” in The Congressional Record. 

With an eye to The Record’s cheap 
paper—which might yellow his works pre- 
maturely—Carlisle suggests that Congress 
compile and publish them. 

Good ‘Evans! One of his recent con- 
tributions was a group of four poems in 
praise of the Library of Congress, two in 
acrostic form, The lines to Luther H. 
Evans, librarian, read: 

L-uther H,. Evans, the Library’s chief 

U-nder whose management it is main- 
tained, 

T-akes special pride that it is the belief, 

H-eld by his force, that the Library’s 
gained 

E-ver since he has been given control— 

R-ight is his guide, and success is his 
goal. 

H-e, with the courage to keep keeping 
on, 

E-very night, in his dreams, happily sees 

V-isions of days better than those now 
gone ; 

A-nd, as the future unfolds, by degrees, 

N-obly, expectantly, he’s hoping to 

S-ee, later on all his best dreams come 
true. * 


it’s In The Record 


Mr. Price (Ill.): I want to refer to 
the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Plumley) as to this being 
the unanimous action on the part of the 
subcommittees I understand it was unani- 
mous as to objectivity, but not as to the 
amount involved. 

Mr. Ploeser (Mo.): Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Rivers (S.C.): I yield. 

Mr. Ploeser: I would like to know 
what my distinguished friend from Illinois 
means by “objectivity.” I am a humble 
man from Missouri, and I do not under- 
stand all these big words. 

Mr. Price: If the gentleman had at- 
tended school in- Illinois he might have 
understood it. 

Mr. Ploeser: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rivers: I have no alternative. 


Vanishing Senators 


The Senate, anxious to get on with 
its work, agreed to meet an hour earlier 
than usual—at 11 a.m. When the gavel 
fell, there were 22 present. 

After 25 minutes of calling the roll, 
the chair announced a quorum of 49 had 
answered to their names, though Sen. 
O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) protested that 
some of them “only the clerk could hear 
by reason of his extraordinary hearing 
facilities.” 

O’Mahoney said the absenteeism was 
caused by committees meeting during 
Senate sessions, a practice “totally and 
completely contrary to the spirit of the 
Reorganization Act.” 

Dam That Flood! But, argued Sen. 
Tydings (D.-Md.), “my experience has 
been that we receive very little informa- 
tion from a speech that takes 5 or 6 hours 
to deliver without interruption. ... I am 
not going to remain on the floor, unless 





Acme 


O'MAHONEY. He doesn't like to talk to 
empty desks. (SEE: Vanishing Senators) 


the Sergeant at Arms brings me in, and 
listen to the floods of oratory.” 

Sen. White (R.-Me.), GOP floor 
leader, agreed that the absentee problem 
was “grave,” and suggested that Demo- 
cratic and Republican policy committees 
do something about it. 

Three more committees then got per- 
mission to sit during the session. An 
hour later, there were nine Senators pres- 
ent. Among the absentees: Tydings, 
O’Mahoney and White. 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Children or Livestock First? 


Does he think more of livestock 
or of children? 

Some one always asks that kind of 
question when a member of Congress 
opposes “free” school lunches for chil- 
dren or questions some similar meas- 
ure, but supports an appropriation 
such as for fighting foot-and-mouth 
disease in animals. 

Such a question has uses, but they 


_ aré not very good uses. When a law- 


yer asks a witness: “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” and demands a 
yes or no answer, he is not seeking 
facts nor looking for the truth. He is 
trying to smear the witness who, if he 
says yes, admits that he has been beat- 
ing the poor woman and who, if he 
says no, admits that he still beats her. 
The question leaves out the possibility 
that she might need beating and the 
probability that the witness never 
thought of beating her, 

Such questions fool a good many 
people who do not take time to ask 
further questions for themselves, Some- 
times they fool even those who ask. 
They are poor substitutes for thinking. 


* * * 


A great deal can be said in be- 
half of the school lunch program. 
However, not to argue that question, 
but rather for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing how dishonest questions can cloud 
up public thinking, let me take the 
negative side for this occasion. 


* * * 


First, a word about the $9 million 
so far appropriated to fight the foot- 
and-mouth outbreak in Mexico. The 
disease is destructive to all cloven- 
hoofed animals, Extremely contagious, 
if it ever spread over the whole U.S. 
the effects would be disastrous. Every 
hog, sheep, goat, cow and beef animal 
would be in danger. The production 
of meat and milk would be seriously 
reduced, While not all animals die, the 
entire profit of the livestock and dairy 
industries almost certainly would be 
destroyed, Meat and milk for children 
would cost still more than they do now. 
With no profit for livestock and dairy 
farmers, agricultural purchasing power 
would decline substantially. That in 
turn would mean unemployment in 
many factories where children’s fa- 
thers work, 

To head off foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease while it is still in Mexico is a 
pretty sound measure for children and 
for everybody else. 

* * * 


The President's budget asked not 
$9 million but $75 million for school 
lunches. ° 





USDA 


SCHOOL .LUNCHES. Who should buy 
them? 


The lunches are not free to all 
children as some believe, Eight out of 
nine children pay. Those who paid in 
1946 contributed $123 million to the 
total cost of about $234 million. The 
rest came from state and local appro- 
priations, and from gifts, 

One might ask, then, whether free 
lunches to one-ninth of the children in 
those schools where the program is in 
effect should cost taxpayers $75 million 
plus. He might ask whether the chil- 
dren who need help would not be 
equally well or better provided for by 
state and local action. He might ask 
whether this is not an activity that 
should be handled locally instead of on 
a costly Federal scale, 

The original reason for the school 
lunch program was to find a construc- 
tive way to utilize surplus foods, What 
surpluses demand relief now? 

Then, one might oppose so large 
a sum, After all, $75 million is threé 
times the Federal cost of the entire 
system of county agents, home demon- 
stration agents, and 4-H Club agents, 
They help a good many children, too, 
It is many times the amount spent for 
research, which helps all the children 
of the future. 

In fact, the House bill provides 
$45 million. The Representatives are 
not exactly against school lunches! 


» 7 * 


A man might, then, support a 
$9 million fund to fight foot-and-mouth 
disease, and oppose $75 million for 
school lunches, and still be trying to 
do more for children than for livestock, 
Facts are better tools for thinking than 
trick questions, 
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NO. 1 FIGHT. Boston’s Dr. Samuel A. Levine wages war on heart ailments with thyroid treatments, seeks to avoid operations. 
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OR the American Medical Association 
it had been a century of hard earned 


progress. The followers of Hippocrates 
were gathering in gay, breezy Atlantic 
City—but not just to celebrate. They 


would rededicate themselves to vast tasks 
still undone, 

Their anti-death weapons had been 
forged during more than three centuries 
of science. Their training tapped mental 
and moral resources of more than 3,000 
years, Oddly, partial proof of their suc- 
cess showed in the fact that only seven 
causes now are responsible for three- 
quarters of U.S. deaths, 

For the last hundred years has seen 
medical victory over the major diseases 
of youth and middle age. In 1900 one in 
every five persons died of typhoid, scarlet 
fever, measles, diphtheria, whooping cough 
or diarrhea. Now only one in 75 suc- 
cumbs to these diseases. Even closer to 
extinction are other plagues like small- 
pox and typhus—deadly scourges within 
living memory. 

Moreover, death rates of more stub- 
born pneumonia and tuberculosis, though 
still high, have been better than quartered 
in the last 50 years. Preliminary figures 
for 1946 hint at new setbacks for this dis- 
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131,000 Men 
Against Death 
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Seven Top Killers 
HEART DISEASE 


CANCER 


177,000 


VASCULAR DISEASE _ 
163,000 


ACCIDENTS 
96,000 


NEPHRITIS 
88,000 


PNEUMONIA 
68,000 


TUBERCULOSIS 





53,000 


DEATH PARADE. Medicine has cut the list 
to these main foes, seeks further victory. 











ease—credited largely to treatment by 
mold-born drugs, penicillin and strepto- 
mycin. The latter in the hands of Dr. 
H. Corwin Hinshaw, Mayo Clinic, even 
has yielded startling “arrests” in tubercu- 
losis, 

The climb in longevity from 1847 to 
1947 has been amazing, Expectation of 
life at birth has almost doubled even since 
1879. It was 34 years then; now the 
average U.S. age at death is 65 years, 14 
months. 

Credit for penning death up in the 
old-age brackets goes mostly to medicine’s 
apt use of science’s new germ and cell 


theories. From these sprang mass vac- 
cinations, inoculations, antiseptics and 
widespread sanitary practices. 

But still unconquered, almost un- 


molested, are the degenerative diseases of 
old age. A mere handful of people may 
die gracefully like Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
one-horse shay, all parts gently collaps- 
ing at once. For some half of the popu- 
lation, heart, blood vessels or kidneys 
break down first, prematurely spilling the 
life from otherwise sound bodies. Death 
rates from heart disease and cancer have 
more than doubled since 1900, 

Another 12% will lose out to cancer. 
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Nine per cent more will wither away with 
diabetes or die violently in accidents. 
That leaves less than 30% to expire from 
all other diseases known to man including 
senility or plain old age. 


MORE specialists—why 


The better to combat today’s seven 
top-killer ills, specialists have come to 
the fore. In 1928, only one physician in 
four devoted his full time to ailments of 
a single part of the body. Now there are 
considerably more specialists than gen- 
eral practitioners. 

In most cases this has demanded 
more intensive education for the physician. 
The average non-specialist takes three or 
four years of college, four years of medi- 
cal school and one year of internship, 

Such a sheepskin-holder may choose 
to call himself a “specialist.” However, 
official recognition of claims to this title 
is being reserved for those who take more 
postgraduate work. This means three to 
five years of study and interning in uni- 
versity-connected hospitals, It may end 
in rugged comprehensive examinations, 

In 1847, by way of contrast, medical 
schools turned out doctors in less than 
a year. Many students took time out for 
harvesting at home. Even in 1900, some 
medical schools accepted applicants who 
had been refused entrance to good liberal 
arts colleges. 

The public shows it likes the special- 
ist-system by paying for it handsomely. 
Average income in 1939 for a full-time 
specialist was $6,184. Corresponding fig- 
ure for the general practitioner was $3,969. 


THE healing blade 


Among today’s specialties are medi- 
cal arts unheard of a century ago—things 
like plastic surgery and anesthesiology. 
The former now includes transfer of tissue 
from one part of the body to another in 
large-scale curative operations, 

Discovery of anesthesia by W. T. G. 
Morton in 1846 (or perhaps earlier by 
others, a subject still disputed 100 years 
later) relieved much medical torture, It 
also led to surgery till then thought im- 
possible. Six- and seven-hour operations 
probe the body’s innermost recesses. Small 
intramuscular injections of curare, Indian 
arrow poison, relax the etherized patient 
for more delicate surgery. 

The science of psychiatry, set grow- 
ing by Freud before the turn of the cen- 
tury, was taken up by venturesome medi- 
cos. It has given rise to psycho-somatic 
(mind-body) diagnosis and neurological 
(brain and nerve) surgery. 

Not surprisingly, the trend toward 
specialization haw had its drawbacks. 
Highly trained specialists can not find 
adequate practices in sparsely settled 
areas. They herd up in cities. The hinter- 
land suffers, It has one doctor to every 
1,500 persons, as against one to every 800 
for the country at large. Moreover, sec- 
tions with higher income—and hence bet- 
ter hospital facilities—attract more up- 
to-date physicians. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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HYPERTENSION. In Boston, Dr. Reginald Smithwick has used surgery on the 
sympathetic nervous systems of his patients to relieve this modern-day disease. 


STRL PLUGGING. The battle against cancer goes om. Dr. Roscoe R, Spencer 
directs the National Cancer Institute in Washington against a stubborn foe. 
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FOURTH GREATEST KILLER. Accidents take more lives than all but.three other causes. Many times it is promptness of treatment 
alone that saves victims from death, Internes in America’s great hospitals know the latest methods of handling such cases fast. 


1 3 1 ,000 Men (continued ) 


Another drawback of too rigid special- 
ization is, as always, the failure to see the 
woods for the trees. Errors made by 
idolized specialists are sometimes perpetu- 
ated, like those of judges. Competing, un- 
orthodox techniques are resented in the 
profession as heresy, sometimes confused 
with humbug. 

This does not detract from AMA’s 
fine record in protecting the public from 
quackery. For its pains, it has had to de- 
fend itself against libel suits totaling 
more than $30 million. Notable victories 
were won over John R, Brinkley, who 
claimed to pep up the aged by sex gland 
transplants; over Albert Abrams who ex- 
ploited public enthusiasm for electronics 
by devising “ray cures.” If the Atomic 
Age produces nuclear fakers, they had 
better be prepared to meet the vitriolic 
verbal attacks .of Dr, Morris Fishbein, 
high-powered editor of the AMA Journal 
and quack-hunter from ’way back. 

While liberally applauded for its ef- 
forts to control quackery and such other 
dangers as unrestricted drug sales; AMA 
has been sharply criticized on other scores, 
Notably its critics have questioned how 
much AMA cares about the health of 
citizens too poor to pay doctors’ bills. 
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They propose tax-supported health in- 
surance plans, which AMA takes as a 
threat of Federal control over itself and 
calls ‘“‘socialized medicine.” 

Actually about a fourth of all physi- 
cians are now working in salaried positions 
in public health, industry and hospitals. 
However, the sentiment of organized pri- 
vate practitioners appears to be strongly 
against giving up any of their individual 
“rights.” 

Their position is weakened by the 
fact that 60,000 U.S. doctors are outside 
AMA, some by choice, others (like south- 
ern Negro doctors excluded from local 
AMA affiliates) not. Also blamed on AMA 
is the tendency of medical schools to fol- 


low quotas, keep graduates’ numbers 
down, even during a national doctor- 
shortage. 


SURGERY — sometimes 


But more encouraging and probably 
more significant to the onlooking layman 
than such political tussles are the new 
visions of technical progress furnished by 
leading specialists. Especially exciting are 
prospects probed by trail-blazing sur- 
geons. 

Virtually no part of the body now is 
inaccessible to the scalpel. Nerves, brain, 


glands, bones, tissues, secretory organs, all 
have fallen within the purview of the com- 
petent surgeon, 

Surprisingly, a field where the sur- 
geons have established impressive leads 
is in making surgery unnecessary—sub- 
stituting other procedures for operations 
whenever possible. Noteworthy are physi- 
cal- medicine methods, relaxation~ tech- 
niques, drugs, hormone injections, similar 
specifics, Some strikingly resemble the 
simple methods of the country doctor— 
but the surgeons know why as well as 
what. 

A dramatic instance is the low-pro- 
tein, high-power rice diet (supplemented 
by vitamins) used by Dr. Walter Kemp- 
ner, Duke university, on hypertension. 
He reports: “Of roo patients with pri- 
mary kidney disease, 65% showed im- 
provement on the rice diet. Of 22 patients 
where a diagnosis of hygertensive vascular 
disease was made, 62% improved.” 

Dr. Kempner’s rice-diet has been 
checked and ok’d by Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, leading heart authority. Similar 
success rewarded the trial of a choline- 
high diet on cirrhosis of the liver—an in- 
spiration of Dr, G. O. Broun, St. Louis U. 
medical-school. 

The science of endocrinology is new. 
It aims to help the body balance the se- 
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ANOTHER LEADER. Dr. Oswald S. Lowsley of New York, 
is a top specialist. He is a foremost authdérity on urology. 


cretions of its ductless glands. Gigantism 
and cretinism can now be reliéved by 
hormone treatment. And Dr, Frank Adair, 
noted cancer surgeon, has arrestéd malig- 
nant growths through hormone therapy. 

Of course, insulin, the pancreatic 
hormone, is best known to the layman of 
all hormone drugs. Its sudden appearance 
in 1920 changed a million diabetics’ 
chances of normal life from zero to almost 
the healthy average. 

Dr. Samuel A. Levine, leading heart 
authority, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, was struck with the relationship be- 
tween overactive thyroid glands and one 
type of heart disease. So he tried the new 
thyroid depressant, thiouracil, to ease 
thyroid strain when preparing patients for 
surgery. Occasionally, he found, the drug 
did the whole job of surgery, cleared up 
ailments of both thyroid and heart. 

Dr. Levine also suspected that dys- 
pnea, a heart disease, was sometimes hys- 
terical—nothing but involuntary breath- 
lessness. By urging one patient to use 
“Sheer will power” to breathe and giving 
her rhythm by “conducting” with his 
finger, he secured a permanent cure in 
five minutes. He stated: “The ‘cure’ of 
what must have been ‘hysterical dyspnea’ 
was most amazing. ... Her [the patient’s] 
family physician remarked that it was the 
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queerest sort of ‘Indian medicine’ that he 
had seen.” 

It is not unusual for cures to be 
made by “placebos,” innocuous salt pills 
imagined by the patient to be real drugs. 
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AGAINST PNEUMONIA, Dr. Maxwell Finland of Boston 
(right) is a leading expert. Penicillin now cuts the death rate. 


All of which illustrates the importance of 
psychology to modern medicine. 

Equally interesting is the cure of 
hypertension by surgery where the con- 
dition is beyond cure by sheer will power. 
Sometimes a patient has in fact helplessly 
hypnotized himself into a state of nervous 
exhaustion together with kidney complica- 
tions. Dr. Reginald H. Smithwick of Bos- 
ton chops the offending involuntary nerves 
out of the circuit. 

An almost identical operation has 
been used to treat peptic ulcers. It is 
called vagotomy and involves surgical re- 
moval of the vagus nerve, the brain-to- 
stomach exciter. 

Other, less dramatic achievements and 
functions of AMA also were pondered, re- 
viewed, discussed at Atlantic City. Among 
them: the Association’s humane regula- 
tions for laboratory animal treatment; 
veterans’ at-home care plans; new medico- 
legal traps for unwary doctors; internes’ 
pay problems; approval or rejection of 
new drugs and health gadgets. 

A holiday—even a lecture-crammed, 
planning-filled and dedicatory holiday— 
for all AMA’s 131,000 members, would be 
a doctorless day for death back home. So 
only U.S. medicine’s key-men, about 15,- 
000, went to the birthday party. 

—W. L. S. 
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No More Blowouts 


Tire manufacturers have finally 
achieved a long-time goal: a tubeless tire 
with an effective sealing compound to pre- 
vent quick deflation in case of puncture. 

Last fortnight B. F. Goodrich & Co. 
at Akron, Ohio, announced that three 
years’ research had perfected the product. 
It looks like an ordinary tire, is now in 
test on taxi, police and private cars. Sales 
will be limited while production facilities 
are being enlarged. ° 


Tomorrow's Grocer 


As the nation’s retail grocers trekked 
to their annual meeting in San Francisco 
this week they had behind them their most 
profitable year. 

But in Newburyport, Mass., a month 
after grocers (along with the town’s other 
merchants) had launched their 10% price 
cut, the ballyhoo banners were down, 

For the failure, President Patsy 
D’Agostino of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers gave this reason: It was 
based on an unsound business theory. The 
cost of merchandise must be reduced at 
the souree before the retailer can put his 
prices down and keep them there. 

The grocery future looked none too 
bright, especially for the weaker retailers. 
But the strong, accepting the challenge, 
could look for guidance to their own 
NARGUS (National Association of Retail 
Grocers), and the U.S. Wholesale Grocers 


Association, 

Wide Awake West. NARGUS 
thinks today’s liveliest merchandising ideas 
originate in the West. So it handed its 
members a guidebook of West Coast 
stores and urged them to drop in for a 
visit on their way to the convention. The 


purpose: to pick up ideas that might work 
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BOB BALZER'S. 


back home. One retail mart the grocers 
were urged to inspect was Bob Balzer’s 
glorified Los Angeles grocery, known as 
the French Market Place. 

With sidewalk cafes, gay awnings, 
produce stalls and an oldtime spice shop 
(epicerie) featuring rare herbs, teas, cof- 
fees, cook books, chafing dishes and cas- 
seroles, Balzer’s place looks like a charm- 
ing street in provincial France. An Army 
Air Force veteran, Balzer took over his 
father’s shop, dressed it up, now caters to 
customers who can afford the best. Among 
them: Cary Grant, Olivia de Haviland, 
Joan Fontaine, Zasu Pitts, 

Three characteristics of progressive 
West Coast stores like Balzer’s were to be 
emphasized by convention speakers: (1) 
improved methods of handling produce, 
including pre-packaged fruits and vege- 
tables; (2) pre-packaged meat merchan- 
dising; (3) new departments such as drugs 
and gifts by which many grocery stores 
will eventually rival the universal mer- 
chandising technique of drug stores. 

The convention got promises of help 
in meeting chain store competition from 
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BEAR MARKET. It may be swinging upward with new optimism. (SEE: Wall Street Dilemma) 
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Telefilm, Inc. 


It's only a grocery, but it's out of this world. (SEE: Tomorrow's Grocer) 


the U.S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
which met the week before in Dallas, Tex. 
Among things the wholesalers agreed to do: 

1) Reduce costs wherever possible 
and pass gains on to retailers, 

2) Train salesmen not to overload 
retailers with slow-moving merchandise. 

3) Furnish competent advice on 
credit, store modernization, simplified 
bookkeeping. 

In exchange, the retailers agreed to: 

1) Make effective use of services of- 
fered. 

2) Reduce prices to customers so as 
not to drive retail trade to the chains, 

Record Sales. Last year the nation’s 
retail food stores took in $23.3 billion— 
three times more than in 1933. Thus food 
distribution is by far the nation’s biggest 
retail industry. Runners up: general mer- 
chandising (including department stores), 
$15 billion; eating and drinking establish- 
ments, $12 billion. 

Today the U.S. has 370,000 food 
stores as against 447,000 in 1939. Last 
year 15,000 new ones were added. This 
number is expected to grow until those put 
out of business by wartime shortages have 
been replaced, 


Wall Street Dilemma 


Since May 29, 1946, when the four- 
year-old bull market ended, Wall Street 
has been trying to say something. But 
many of the 20 million Americans who 
own stocks, perplexed by the market’s er- 
ratic behavior, are wondering—what? 

The overall business picture looks 
good, but Wall Street persists in its spe- 
cial brand of pessimism, 

In one week recently the Dow Jones 
industrial average lost $8.46 and closed at 
$163.21—within 9¢ of the bear market 
low of Oct. 9. Many blue chips lost as 
much as 7 points—Chrysler 9, A.T.&T. 
about 5. 

Back of this dawnslide were two 
things: (1) an unrealistic kind of gloom; 
(2) Europe’s acute need of dollar credits. 

Stocks thrown on the market by the 
Dutch (simply because they need dollars) 
helped push prices down. (Insiders say 
more liquidation by the Dutch will have 
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the same effect again before the year ends. ) 

But Dutch selling can’t be blamed for 
the 12-month trend shown in the chart— 
from the bull market high a year ago to 
the May 17, 1947, low. The chart is based 
on 30 stocks comprising the Dow Jones 
industrial average. Highs and lows are 
those actually recorded during trading ses- 
sions, not the closing figures used by the 
Dow Jones theorists. 


Dwindling Dividends? Last fortnight 


commentators agreed that back of the | 
pessimism or gamblers’ gloom disclosed by | 


the chart are two trends of thought. First, 
some investors and most short sale specu- 
lators believe today’s dividends can’t last 
because industry is in for a sharp profit 


squeeze due to rising wages, declining | 
] 


prices, 

Second, some bears (sellers) take a 
dark view of the world outlook, think 
even war a possibility. Others argue that 
the dollar cost of stopping communism 
will eventually hurt everybody’s pocket- 
book. They foresee large foreign aid ex- 
penditures forcing corporation taxes to 


such a high level that dividends will be | 


cut even though gross earnings of indus- 
trial plants increase. 

At this point bullish (buyers’) opin- 
ion counters vigorously: Large sums for 


foreign aid will have a pump-priming ef- | 


fect similar to the New Deal’s old do- 
mestic program. Everybody will have 


money to spend. The effect will inflate all | 


prices, including stocks. 
Who Knows? So, after a year in the 
doldrums the most the market seems to be 


saying is: “The outlook—worldwide and | 


domestic—is uncertain. The next six 
months may bring a definite answer.” 


Oil Shortage? 


When the nation’s domestic fuel oil 


users turn on the heat next fall thef’ll | 


probably hear that fuel and oil supplies 
are tight. 

Last fortnight California felt the first 
peace-time shortage of fuel oil ever ex- 
perienced on the Pacific Coast. Oil men 
blame it on the West’s stepped-up indus- 
trial pace. They predict tighter gas and 
oil supplies for other regions in coming 


months in spite of the fact that national | 
crude oil production recently rose to § | 
million barrels daily, an all-time record. | 


Big Losses. Recently, while the oil in- 
dustry was trying to keep refining opera- 


tions at capacity to avert a shortage of gas | 


this summer and heating oil next winter, 
strikes at five oil refineries were costing 
the nation more than 200,000 barrels of 
petroleum products a day. 

Up to May 6 the total loss due to 
strikes—8.4 million barrels in terms of 
crude runs to stills—was equivalent to 
these three items combined: 

1) 160 million gallons of gas, or 2 
billion miles of auto driving—72 miles for 
every auto in the U.S. 

2) 105 million gallons of distillate 
fuels, enough to heat 70,000 average-size 
homes for a season, _ 

3) 50 million gallons of residual fuel 
which might have been used by industry 
to maintain full operation. 
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The moment you step aboard a Union Pacific train, you enter a world 
of relaxation, of air-conditioned comfort. You move about as you 
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It's a thrill to ride Unian Pacific's Streamliners between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. Try it! 


Union Pacific serves a host of vacation regions: California ... Pacific 
Northwest... Colorado ... Sun Valley, Idaho... Yellowstone-Grand 
Teton National Parks... the National Parks of Southern Utah- 
Arizona ...and numerous western Dude Ranches. For information and 
literature about any of these wonderlands, write Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 97, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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COOKIE AND CRACKER MAKERS will boost quality, cut prices to keep housewives 
from returning to pre-war home baking habits when sugar and fats be- 
come plentiful. Sales are now hitting $419 million annually as 
against $230 million in pre-war years. 


HANDSOME OFFERS BY BIG CORPORATIONS are being made to this June's college grad- 
uates, especially to those technically trained. Bids run from $200 to 
$300 a month and even more to start as against $125 in 1941. Next 
year offers may not be so plentiful: There'll be a boom in grads and 


companies will be more selective. 


AUTO L IMPROVEMENTS in the next 10 years will be as great as those of the 
past decade. Big question confronting oil and auto engineers: Will 
the public want this gain in the form of more power or cheaper gas? 


END OF HOME MOTHPROOFING NUISANCES is in sight. New, 100% effective formulas 


will make mothproofing at the mill a routine procedure. Wearing ap-— 
parel and upholstery will be sold with a mothproof guarantee. 


TRUCK TIRE SHORTAGE will be completely licked by 1948. Twenty million passen- 
ger car and motorcycle tires built in the first quarter this year set 
a new production record, brought supply up to demand without creating 
a nationwide surplus. 


NYLON PRODUCTION will hit 60 to 70 million pounds by the end of 1948. The hos- 
iery market can absorb only 20 million pounds. Among new uses for the 
balance: foundation garments, cotton and wooi blends for superior, 
non—shrinking fabrics, industrial filter cloths, plastic valve seats, 
metal-working hammers, loom pickers. 


on nationwide sampling measurements of 68,000 boys, the new system 
disregards age and makes height, weight and hip girth the controlling 
measurements. 


ICED TEA FANS are guided by the temperature, not by the calendar. This summer, 
as last, they began drinking when the thermometer hit 70°. But they 
consume twice as much at 72°, a survey shows, and drink 10 times as 
much with meals as between meals. 


moval of union limits on size of catch permits haddock to come down 
from 8¢ to 6¢ a pound and cod from 6¢ — 9¢ to 4¢ —- 5¢. 


ness and will begin a consumer education campaign soon. Meanwhile, 
stoker manufacturers will limit this year's output to 200,000—all 
they expect to sell-——though their capacity is 500,000. 


BLUE CROSS HOSPITALIZATION PLANS PAID $141 MILLION for care of members in 1946 


—-an average of about $56 each for 2.5 million patients. 


resin, promises to avoid most small boat nuisances. It weighs 80 7 

pounds, is leak-proof, needs no painting, won't swell, dent or rot, : 

and is impervious to salt water. It accommodates five and an outboard 

motor is easily attached. f 


RECENT PASSENGER FARE INCREASES granted eastern, western and New England roads 
will help the rails but not enough to maintain credit and property at 
top efficiency. With the new fares the nation's roads will earn about 
3% on their investment while it's generally conceded they need 6%. 


about it and believes it's coming, think Board Chairman Olds and Pres- 
ident Fairless of U.S. Steel Corp. Says Olds: "There's a lot of psy- 
chology. in business trends." 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


BANANAS & GROWERS. After washing, 
they're ready to ship. (SEE: More Bananas) 


More Bananas, Please 


Today’s banana imports are far from 
enough to satisfy the U.S. appetite. After 
dropping to 25 million bunches during the 


war, they are coming in at the rate of 54 - 


million bunches annually—still 5 million 
below the average for five pre-war years. 

Last fortnight United Fruit President 
Samuel Zemurray agreed with house- 
wives’ complaints. Said he: “United Fruit 
sells bananas at southern ports for 54¢ a 
pound, ... The spread between the price 
we are charging . . . and the prevailing 
retail price is . . . excessive.” 

Wholesalers say they have to pay 
freight and icing charges, so they ask re- 
tailers 11¢ a pound on the stalk, 13¢ off. 
Retailers claim that when they. buy an 8o- 
pound bunch they lose about 15 pounds 
due to stalk waste, fruit shrinkage and 
spoilage. This, they argue, justifies their 
charge of from 15¢ to 20¢ a pound, or 25¢ 
if the package is fancy. 

Pioneer. This week, as consumers 
sliced bananas into their cereal bowls, they 
shared their table with the quiet, well- 
behaved ghost of Minor C. Keith, 

Keith was under 30 when he started 
a railroad from the Costa Rican coast to 
the rich coffee-growing. uplands. The road 
ended far from its destination for lack of 
money. Keith solved that problem by de- 
veloping banana plantations so his road 
could make money hauling freight. 

Later he pooled his interests with the 
Boston Fruit Co., and the new venture 
was known as the United Fruit Co. To- 
day United Fruit owns or leases 3.5 mil- 
lion acres of land in nine Caribbean coun- 
tries. 

Keith’s ghost chuckles amiably over 
price complaints because it knows the 
answer: more bananas. United Fruit 
knows it, too, is rapidly putting more big 
ships into the Caribbean service, 
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Smoking Enjoyment— 


Pleasing Contentment 
~~ 


Prince Aibert’s mild, rich-tasting tobacco is 
specially treated to insure against tongue 
bite. It’s the world’s largest-selling tobacco 












PRINCE ALBERT 
STANDS FOR REAL 
PIPE COMFORT TO ME. 

PA. IS A GRAND- 
TASTING SMOKE AND 
SO EASY ON MY 
TONGUE 






















“Prince Albert has been my 
favorite for years,’”’ says 
Harper Clark. “It smokes 
mild and mellow right down 
_ to the last puff. P.A. is real 
smoking enjoyment.” 











PRINCE ALBERTS 

CRIMP CUT IS YOUR 

ASSURANCE OF FAST, 
EASY ROLLING. 

| FIND RA. SMOKES 

MILD AND TASTY 












“I like to relax with a Prince 
Albert ‘makin’s’ smoke,” says 
W. G. Attewell. “P.A.-rolls up 
fast and shapes up easily into 
firm, full-flavored cigarettes.” 


dL Claw 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. \ wy \ 
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Britain: Attlee’s Day 


Twilight was fading into darkness as 
the 46th annual conference of the Brit- 
ish Labor party came to a close. As the > 
last item of business was transacted in 


The World 





Plan For India 


Britain's program for ending 200 years 
of rule in turbulent land offered at 
New Delhi by Viceroy Mountbatten 


Mother India went on the operating 
table in the Viceregal Palace at New 
Delhi this weck. The scalpel was wielded 
by the British Viceroy, dashing Lord 
Mountbatten, grandson of Victoria, the 
Queen who made India a gem in the crown 
of the British Empire. 

Racing to meet a June 1948 deadline 
for independence of India, Mountbatten 
proceeded according to a plan blessed by 
the British government which can no 
longer afford the luxury of a world empire. 
To the last minute the British held out 
for a united government for India. But 
final conferences at New Delhi on Mon- 
day convinced them that hopes for a 
union were impossible. 

The Issue. The chief rivals, 260 mil- 
lion Hindus and go million Moslems, are 
as far apart as the poles. They worship, 
eat, dress, live differently, won’t even 
drink water out of the same well. Hopes 
for union, the British were told, are “as 
dead as mutton.” 

Thus on Tuesday, in simultaneous 
announcements in London and New Delhi, 
Britain dumped the issue in the laps of 
the Indian leaders. They must determine 
for themselves whether to form one or 
two governments, which until next year, at 
least, will enjoy the privileges of self-gov- 
erning states in the British commonwealth 
of nations. 

Because the Hindus and the Moslems 
can’t agree on a single government, India 
is destined to be divided chiefly into two 
states: Pakistan for the Moslems (see 
map) and Hindustan for the Hindus. 





The millions of non-Moslems and 
non-Hindus (including the people of 562 
states ruled by Princes and India’s 5.75 
million Sikhs) must determine whether to 
join Pakistan or Hindustan or retain ties 
with Britain. 

Winston Churchill, leader of the Con- 
servative party, supported the partition 
proposal in general, but reserved the right 
to oppose details of the plan» He said it 
might “offer to India some ‘prospect of 
escape from one of the most hideous 
calamities that has ever ravaged the vast 
expanses of India.” Sole opposition in the 
Commons was voiced by Communist 
Willie Gallacher. He was “the more suspi- 
cious of the solution because Mr. Church- 
ill, who has a bad record in connection 
with India, gives it such support.” 

Lines. Many observers are convinced 
that partition won’t work in India. As an 
example they point to the northwestern 
province of Punjab, which had made rapid 
progress in the last 25 years. Its popula- 
tion is chiefly Moslem but it has strong 
Hindu and Sikh minorities. Because mass 
movements of population are impractical, 
it would be hard to draw boundary lines, 
by negotiation or plebiscite. 

Moreover partition will need two ad- 
ministrations, instead of the present single 
authority, for Punjab’s great irrigation 
system, forest control, anti-erosion proj- 
ects and electric power distribution. This 
will dig deep into the province’s slim 
treasury and mean higher taxes for all 
people. 

The more pessimistic expect India’s 
greatest “blood bath.” Troops and police, 
however, are prepared for action. They have 
taken every precaution from curfews to a 
ban on jeeps in certain areas. The danger 
is that civil strife might fan through the 
Orient and flame into a new world war. 


the Winter Gardens Hall at Margate 
(England’s most noted seaside resort), 
the more than 1,250 delegates stood, held 
hands and sang Auld Lang Syne. 

Such an ending was noteworthy. The 
party was united behind the leadership of 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee. The 
threatened left wing revolt led by bril- 
liant, bespectacled R. H. S. Crossman 
had fizzled, spluttered and died. 

Hard Times. For Attlee the confer- 
ence was a personal victory. Since last 
year’s conference at Bournemouth, his 
government seemed to be existing on a 
diet of crises, domestic and foreign. 

Criticism from the Conservative 
party could be tolerated. For Labor’s huge 
majority in the House of Commons made 
parliamentary overthrow unlikely. But a 
successful inter-party revolt could be dis- 
astrous, 

At Margate, Attlee and his cabinet 
were prepared for that revolt. Each cabi- 
net member under attack answered criti- 
cism from the rank and file with clarity 
and candor. Final results showed Attlee 
had lost only one battle: The conference 
had passed a resolution advocating equal 
pay for equal work between men and 
women, (Actually Attlee’s followers fa- 
vored the resolution, but thought it too 
expensive to be carried out.) 

Clean Sweep. On all other issues— 
foreign and domestic—the government re- 
ceived a vote of confidence. 

Crossman and followers resented 
Foreign Minister Bevin’s “subservience” 
to U.S. foreign policy. They wanted closer 
ties with Moscow, urged that troops be 
sent home to bolster lagging production. 

Bevin roared back in the angriest 
speech of the conference. “I am either 
doing right or I am doing wrong,” he 


New York Times map, International 


PAKISTAN. Map shows goal of India’s Moslems. (Right) Mother India has 414 million children, including these Sikhs. (SEE: Plan for India) 
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thundered. He denied subservience to 
American capitalism and endorsed the 
Truman Doctrine. “When we stepped out 
of Greece,” he said, “the Americans 
stepped in. I think they were right.” 

After warning that the situation in 
the Far East is as dangerous as any ex- 
isting in Europe, he asked the conference 
for a vote of confidence. Crossman’s 
forces were routed. Scarcely 30 hands 
were raised in opposition. 

Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, 
also won a vote of confidence for his 
housing program and its progress. Eman- 
uel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power, 
after sharp criticism for his role in last 
winter’s fuel crisis, won even more: He 
was elected to head the Labor party for 
the coming year. 


Democracy in Japan 


Japan’s new premier, Tetsu Kata- 
yama, may well hope that a poor begin- 
ning adds up to a good ending. It took 
Japan’s First National Assembly, replac- 
ing the old Diet, 28 days to select Kata- 
yama as premier. And Katayama himself 
has been having more than his share of 
trouble in forming a coalition cabinet 
from Japan’s widely-split major parties. 

The new constitution reduces the em- 
peror to a mere figurehead, shora of his 
“sacred and inviolable” status. Katayama, 
a lifelong Presbyterian, thus becomes the 
first Christian to head a government of 
Japan. 

Soft-spoken, unassuming, bespec- 
tacled, he is of middle-class origin. He’s 
short, stout, dark-haired, 60, but like 
many Japanese doesn’t show his age. Be- 
fore he entered politics, he earned his 
living as a lawyer, specializing in labor 
matters, , 

Middle Roader. Katayama is the 
leader of the Socialist Party, which holds 
144 seats in the House of Representatives, 
lower branch of the National Assembly. 
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DEBUT. Katayama gets lapel button at Assembly's first session. (SEE: Democracy in Japan) 


But he is by no means the strongest mem- 
ber of his party or of the Assembly. He 
owes his election as party leader and as 
premier to the fact that he travels the 
middle of the road between the extreme 
left and right wings of the constantly 
feuding Democrats. 

Japan’s other major parties are the 
Democrats with 132 seats in the House, 
Liberals with 129, and Co-operatives with 
31. Independents hold 19 seats, Farmers’ 
party 7, Communists only 4. 

Leaky Cabinet. So far Katayama’s 
biggest stumbling block has been Shigeru 
Yoshida, leader of the Liberal party and 
Katayama’s predecessor as premier. Yo- 
shida vowed that members of his party 
would not join the cabinet if left-wing 
Democrats got portfolios. 

Katayama nevertheless went ahead, 
and after considerable jockeying succeed- 
ed in forming a new 17-man coalition cabi- 
net. Parties represented: Socialists, Demo- 
crdts and People’s Co-operative. He ex- 
pressed “regret” at Yoshida’s refusal to 
participate, but “hoped” for parliamentary 
co-operation. 

In a statement following formation of 
the cabinet, Katayama promised a middle- 
of-the-road course and “to demarcate a 
clear line in respect to communism.” 

Katayama’s cabinet was largely new; 
only three had previous cabinet experi- 
ence. The tasks these novices faced were 
formidable. Inflation must be combated 
and war-destroyed industries reconstruct- 
ed, but more important: Democracy must 
be made to work in Japan. 


Hungary Turns Red 


The mills of the Kremlin grind slow- 
ly, but they grind exceedingly small. Last 
week, Hungary, where 76% of the elec- 
torate voted against communism last year, 
dropped like a ripe plum into the Krem- 
lin basket. 

Occupied by Soviet 


troops and 


tucked like a sardine in a sandwich be- 
tween Soviet-dominated Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania, Hungary was easy pickings 
for the Communists. Led by a seasoned 
Comintern agent, bald, squat, rude Ma- 
tyas Rakosi, the Communists pitted a 
well-organized minority against a weak 
majority, 

The pro-British, pro-U.S. Small Land- 
holders party, which polled 59% of the 
votes in last year’s election, organized 
the government with Ferenc Nagy as 
premier. But Communists grabbed off the 
key posts, including the vice premiership 
for Rakosi, and control of the police. 
Rakosi had only one directive from Mos- 
cow: Install in Hungary the same sort of 
government that exists in other Soviet 
satellites. 

He did an infamous job well. Weary 
after 17 months of fighting Rakosi, Nagy 
went to Switzerland for a vacation with 
his family in mid-May. While he was 
away the Russians uncovered a “plot” by 
Nagy and two other members of his party 
to overthrow the government. A “confes- 
sion” was extracted from Bela Kovacs, 
who had been in Russian custody since 
February, 

Comrade Dinnyes. In the face of 
a hopeless situation, Nagy resigned. To 
replace him as premier, Rakosi «had 
groomed Imre Oltanyi, ~ pro-Communist 
member of the Small Landholders party. 
He was sidetracked at the last minute 
when it was discovered he was of German 
origin and had fought with the Hungarians 
against the Russians. The job finally went 
to soccer-playing Minister of Defense La- 
jos Dinnyes, 46, whose name means “mel- 
on.” The choice would please Moscow, for 
like a watermelon Dinnyes was Red inside. 

Bank Day. The Council of Minis- 
ters, now completely subservient to the 
Communists, promptly established state 
control over Hungary’s 13 largest banks 
which own most of its industry. Next it 
submitted legislation for new election laws 
to take the vote away from “Fascist re- 
actionaries” and other “enemies of de- 
mocracy” and thus clear the way for a 
Communist sweep at the polls in Sep- 
tember. 

At week’s end, lethargy had descended 
over the country. The Blue Danube had 
become the Red Danube. 





International 

NAGY. To the Alps and exile. (SEE: Hungary 
Turns Red) 
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LIFELINE. Britain builds Nigeria-to-Kenya 
highway. (SEE: Britain's Second Line) 


Britain’s Second Line 


All roads led to Camberley last fort- 
night for Britain’s military brain trust. 
There in the Royal Staff college, Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery met with 180 
of the highest ranking officers of His 
Majesty’s Army, Navy and the Royal Air 
Force. 

“Exercise Spearhead” rated a top 
secret label. Commentators could only 
guess that the Camberley conferees 
talked of atom bombs, guided missiles and 
all the other horrible aspects of tomor- 
row’s wars. But it’s a better guess that 
they talked about the future of Britain’s 
Mediterranean lifeline. 

The century-old lifeline, anchored on 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, shows signs 
of wear and tear. Britain’s brass faced 
the tragic prospect that in an atomic war 
one well-placed bomb might sever it com- 
pletely, leave the island kingdom to wither 
on the vine like an over-aged melon. 

High Tide. To make a dark picture 
even darker, anti-British storm signals fly 
all along the Mediterranean. The red tide 
of communism in Soviet-dominated Al- 
bania and Yugoslavia already borders the 
blue Adriatic. The hammer and sickle 
gang is on the march or threatening in 
France, Italy, Greece and Turkey, The 
Arab world is seething. Palestine has be- 
come too hot for Britain to hold. And 
the hard-pressed British lion will soon 
have to shake the sand of Egypt off his 
feet. 

With the Mediterranean lifeline thus 
threatened, Britain is building a second, 
just-in-case lifeline across Africa. For 
long-term defense of the Suez Canal and 
the oil of the Middle East, Britain needs 
a huge base for troops, storage and admin- 
istrative functions. That has been Egypt’s 
role for years. The East African colony 
of Kenya, a British protectorate, will be 
the Egypt of the new lifeline. It is acces- 
sible to the sea and has plenty of space 
for military installations and airfields. 

A 3,000-mile superhighway (see dot- 
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ted line on map) is being constructed 
across Africa to link Mombasa in Kenya 
with Lagos on the Gulf of Guinea in the 
British West African colony of Nigeria. 
British engineers are following the right- 
of-way and using bridges and drainage 
systems constructed by the Allies when 
they hacked a mud highway from Nigeria 
to the Sudan in World War II. The road 
traverses British territory except for the 
stretch across French Equatorial Africa. 
France, which also has a stake in Africa, 
is more than willing to co-operate with 
the British, 

High & Dry. Some 224,000 square 
miles in area, Kenya is about the size of 
France. Kenya has a population of four 
million, chiefly native. The coastal lands 
are tropical and unhealthy. But in the 
highlands (more than 200,000 square 
miles), the climate is like California’s. 
Wealthy British maintain estates there. 
Since 1939, natives have been forbidden 
to settle in this area. 

The East African colony lacks the 
essentials for development of heavy in- 
dustry: coal, oil, water power, skilled la- 
bor. But it has possibilities for light 
industry. After the fall of Prague in 1939, 
a Czech shoe manufacturer set up shop 
in Kenya. It has made millions of cheap 
shoes, mostly of canvas, for the natives 
of Africa and nearby Asia. 

High Adventure. Kenya is largely 
unexploited. It would be an excellent site 
for production of rubber and cotton. Some 
British experts believe the British textile 
industry could be independent of U.S. 
cotton if the Kenya crop were fully de- 
veloped. 

Getting Britons, despite their hard 
life at home, to migrate to Kenya would 
be no easy task, Most Englishmen regard 
Africa as a savage land. If they had to 
leave England they would prefer to settle 
in prosperous Canada or Australia. 

An even bigger problem for the Brit- 
ish in the development of the African 
lifeline is dollars. Already living on bor- 
rowed capital, Britain can ill afford to 
squander money on African adventure. To 
foot some of the bills, Britain hopes to 
interest American investors. Her stake is 
great. If an “out of order” sign ever went 
up on the Mediterranean lifeline, the 
Mombasa-to-Lagos artery might serve to 
keep the heart of Britain beating. 


Lack Guts? 


Russia is a land of shortages—ten- 
nis racquets, for instance. Writing in the 
Communist youth newspaper, Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, tennis fan V. Kollegorsky 
complained that in Kiev (pop. 846,000) 
there were only 22 racquets; in Stalin- 
grad (pop. 445,000), none, Said the 
Soviet commissar in charge of tennis 
racquet manufacture: “Production is too 
complicated.” 


Bocaiuva or Bust 


The sun was frying skulls in Boca- 
iuva, Brazil. Around the last curve into 
the Bocaiuva (pronounced Boka-uva) 
railroad station wheezed a wood-burning 





CAMP ECLIPSE. Dr. Long's four-year dream 
came true. (SEE: Bocaiuva or Bust) 


locomotive—37 hours and $14 in fare out 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Heat waves shimmered off the station 
roof as the one passenger for Bocaiuva 
alighted. He squinted into the sun and 
muttered: “Hotter’n Houston.” 

Journey's End. Fourteen miles away 
was Camp Eclipse, headquarters of the 
National Geographic Society-Army Air 
Forces solar eclipse expedition. For Dr. 
Robert Warren Long, 26, of Adrian, Mo., 
and Houston, Tex., Camp Eclipse was 
journey’s end, a four-year dream come 
true. 

When it was announced in 1943 that 
scientists would visit Bocaiuva this year 
to observe an eclipse, Dr. Long made up 
his mind to go along. His application for 
a place with the expedition reached Wash- 
ington too late, but he kept trying. 

Without Leave. Six months ago he 
booked one-way passage on a New Or- 
leans-to-Rio steamer, hoping against hope 
that a last minute change in personnel of 
the expedition would permit him to fly 
with it. When sailing time came, there 
was no word from Washington. So Dr. 
Long asked for a leave of absence from 
his job as research physicist with a Texas 
oil company, Turned down, he told his 
boss: “You can find yourself a new Ph.D. 
in nuclear physics.” 

Thirty days later his Liberty ship 
docked in Rio, 400 miles by narrow-gauge 
railway from Bocaiuva. With $40 in his 
pocket, Dr. Long trudged the last 14 miles 
over red-dust ox-cart trails to Camp 
Eclipse and asked for a job. 

Camera Man. He was assigned to a 
camera with Dr, Ervine C. Gardner of the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. After the one-day show was over, 
Dr, Long watched the planes, carrying 
scientists and equipment, roar away from 
the temporary airstrip at Bocaiuva, bound 
for Washington. 

There was no room for him aboard. 
But there is room in science for his ambi- 
tion. “He’s a promising young man,” said 
Dr. Gardner. “We'll hear more of him.” 
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The Protection of Minorities 


During a recent trip to Switzerland 
I sat in on an amusing parlor game, 
played one evening by a group of men, 
many of them distinguished, who were 
attending an international conference 
on the subject of freedom. 

The idea of the entertainment was 
that a representative of one country 
should ask a colleague of another na- 
tionality what, in the latter’s opinion, is 
the greatest contribution which the ques- 
tioner’s country has made to civilization. 
The reply was then criticized by all 
members of the group. 

As it happened, it fell to my turn 
to make the inquiry as to the United 
States. Because I thought his answer 
would be the most interesting, I di- 
rected the question to a German who 
was present. “The greatest contribution 
which the United States has made to 
civilization,” he answered slowly, “is in 
making it a principle of government 
that minorities shall be protected against 
persecution by majorities.” 

In the discussion which followed 
everyone, regardless of nationality, 
agreed that no political thinkers, of 
any country, have ever done as much 
to advance the cause of human liberty 
as the men who wrote into our Con- 
stitution those provisions which safe- 
guard the individual against the ever- 
present tyranny of majority opinion, 


* bd * 


That the United States was never 
intended to be a democracy, if by that 
word we mean majority rule on every 
subject, is a fact well known to all his- 
torians. But one does not need to have 
studied American history to realize 
that our Government is in many re- 
spects opposed to the principle of un- 
checked majority rule. 

We know that the President, who 
may be elected by a minority vote, is 
authorized at his pleasure to veto 
legislation which has been duly passed 
by Congress. A two-thirds majority of 
both Houses is then necessary to over- 
ride the veto. 

We know that, as far 
ate is concerned, there is a 
relationship between voting strength and 
public opinion. If the 14 million peo- 
ple of the State of New York were of 
a single mind on any issue, the vote of 
their two spokesmen in the Senate could 
still be cancelled out by the two Sena- 
tors who speak for the 125,000 in- 
habitants of Nevada, 

The Supreme Court, again, is com- 
posed of nine judges who are in no 
way responsible to the popular will. 
Yet five of these nine may reach a de- 
cision which will in effect nullify any 
legislation passed by Congress, regard- 
less of the majority which favors it. 

To amend the Constitution, more- 
over, requires a long and complicated 
procedure in which no attention is paid 


as the Sen- 
very distant 
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to the democratic standard of simple 
majority rule. 

Finally, the Constitution specifies 
in many of its. Articles that certain 
actions cannot be taken by the will of 
the people, no matter how uniform that 
will may be throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

Thus the right of assembly cannot 
legally be denied, or freedom of speech 
curtailed, even though we could imagine 
a great majority of the people petition- 
ing the President to take these reaction- 
ary steps. 

* * * 

Obviously, then, our form of gov- 

ernment is not a democracy. And if we 
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DEMOCRACY? Yes. But the Red Square 


variety does not protect minorities. 





by Felix Morley 


take the trouble to read the discussions 
during the framing of the Constitution. 
in Philadelphia 160 years ago this sum- 
mer, we shall quickly realize that this 
Republic was never intended to be a 
democracy. It was designed as a form 
of government which would protect the 
individual against tyranny of any kind. 
The Founding Fathers fully realized that 
no tyranny is more insidious, and more 
disastrous for Liberty, than that which 
the majority is able to enforce on the 
minority. 

As John Stuart Mill wrote, in his 
famous Essay on Liberty: 

“If all mankind minus one, 
were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opin- 
ion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one per- 
son, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing 
mankind.” 

Why, then, do we continuously talk 
vaguely about our intentions to bring 
democracy to other peoples of the world, 
when clearly we do not believe in democ- 
racy as a system of government for our- 
selves? 

To ask the question is to expose the 
confusion of mind among the American 
people which is, at bottom, responsi- 
ble for the increasing difficulties and 
the developing failure of our foreign 
policy. If the officials in charge of that 
policy do not know what they are trying 
to do, success is scarcely to be expected. 

And yet the remedy is easy. We 
have only to drop the phrase “democ- 
racy,” in which many of us do not be- 
lieve, and substitute for it “the protec- 
tion of minorities,” which must be fa- 
vored by every friend of freedom. 

Then our official announcements 
would begin to mean something. Then 
we would be talking in accordance with 
our fundamental political thought. Then 
we would be at an. advantage, instead 
of a disadvantage, in respect to Russia. 
For the Communists can say with some 
justice that they too believe in “democ- 
racy.” But they can never claim, and 
do not even try to claim, that they be- 
lieve in that protection of minorities 
which is America’s unique and distinc- 
tive contribution to civilization. 

The issue is real. An organization 
calling itself Friends of Democracy, Inc. 
is quoted by The New York Times as 
saying that one way of recognizing an 
American “pro-Fascist” is to ascertain 
whether he refers to the United States 
as a republic rather than as a democ- 
racy. 

If that were really the test, James 
Madison and many of the founding fa- 
thers would have to be defined as Fas- 
cists. 

The point is that American society 
is fortunately democratic, but our form 
of government is not that of an un- 
qualified democracy. 
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Science 


. . « With The Greatest of Ease 


Dentists have an occupational ailment 
ind it’s not chewed fingers. It is leg-and- 
back-ache, usually neuralgic in nature, and 
it comes from standing up. 

Why do dentists stand up? They were 
taught to work that-way. In days gone by, 
perhaps their equipment (pedal-powered) 
required it. Now it doesn’t, mused Dr. 
Carroll Johnson, back-bothered Chicago 
dentist. So he invented a dentist-seat, 

Whiz! It’s on the end of a rod. This 
sticks out like a boom from the pedestal 
under the patient’s chair and swings on 
roller bearings. “It is’ says waggish Dr. 
Johnson, “readily adjustable to any size 
dentist.” It is leg-propelled by the dentist, 
who kicks his way around patients like a 
child on a swivel see-saw, 

Northwestern university dental school 
(Dr. Johnson’s alma mater) promptly 
adopted the “Roto-Seat” and will teach its 
students to work perched on it. The Os- 
borne Mfg. Co., Lombard, IIl., will pro- 
duce it. 

The Ritter Dental Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., top U.S. dental equipment firm, 
points out that it has for years put out a 
dentist’s “rest and relief” seat, but it’s 
non-swing—rolls on casters, 


Fire-Trap — for Safety 


People who die in fires in large mod- 
ern buildings usually are not killed by 
flames. Smoke and hot gases are deadlier. 
They also ruin the most goods. 

Smoke and hot gases travel upward, 
engineers knew. So do flames. They use 
elevator, escalator and stair shafts as chim- 
neys. Minus draft-shafts, fires die. So en- 


UN-CHOKED. Technician tests fire-damping 


downdraft in escalator. (SEE: 


Fire-Trap) 
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gineers of the Otis Elevator Co., the Grin- 
nell Co., and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
jointly worked out a system to halt and 
subdue fires. It has been tested, now is 
ready for installation orders, 

In operation it reverses the usual hot- 
draft flow in a burning building. Suction 
fans on the bottom floor start “inhaling.” 
A vent in the roof opens. Air currents be- 
gin moving swiftly down through stair and 
elevator shafts. 

Dunked. Still some-fire and hot gas 
will be pulled into these—so the engineers 
put a trap in the circuit: a “veil” of 
sprayed water around the stair-well head. 
This quenches flame, cools gases as they 
flick through it, and holds the fire to one 
floor. 


Super-Do (Grim Reaper Division) 


Twin slugs of doomsday data dug into 
Americans’ horror-hardened sensibilities 
last week. Both were old stuff, potent. 

Aircraft-maker Glenn L. Martin, tes- 
tifying before air-minded Senators, let slip 
that Army and Navy actually are “experi- 
menting” with radioactive poison dust 
weapons. Followers of atom-news have 
feared such work was afoot ever since the 
Smyth report called it feasible. But they 
hoped no news was good news, 

Also a well-aged and seasoned horror 
was the other item. It was a Journal of 
Immunology report by two medical fac- 
ulty members of Columbia university, 
Drs. Theodor Rosebury and Elvin Kabat. 

In essence, it was a list of the dis- 
eases scientists selected as possible war 
weapons for the government five years 
ago. Most of them were promptly guessed 
by science writers after Federal censors 
had conscientiously cut them out of last 
year’s Merck Report on biological war- 
fare. 

Winners. Now the guesses were 
gruesomely confirmed. War germs voted 
likeliest to succeed were: (1) pneumonic 
plague, the tougher, lung-rending cousin of 
bubonic; (2) tularemia, or rabbit fever; 
(3) melioidosis, a fatal human equivalent 
of glanders in horses; (4) anthrax, usually 
fatal beast-and-man disease, and (5) botu- 
lism, incurable fever agent. In reserve are 
28 others. Any nation could culture all or 
any cheaply and plentifully. The newest 
“improved” strains remain a _ military 
secret. 

Cited long since by the Federation of 
American Scientists and other peril-predic- 
tion experts was a notion Martin and the 
Columbia scholars skipped: a double 
death-spray. One of the most common 
effects of close-up radiation on humans is 
the disappearance of white blood cells— 
anti-infection fighters. Helped thus, even 
a common cold could be fatal; a high- 
powered plague bacillus might kill in less 
than a day. 


Weld Your Top-Knot, Lady? 


The visitor in the Ohio steel plant 
seemed fascinated by the spot-welding. 

A welder slid his “tongs” around a 
seam to be welded, gave it the juice. 
Electricity surged quietly through, build- 
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UN-WIRED. Flash-wave customer can wander 
at will. (SEE: Weld Your Top-Knot, Lady?) 


where resistance was 
Metal fused 


ing sudden heat 
greatest—the open seam. 
gently, ran together. 

The visitor went back to the Youngs- 
town beauty shop he owned, his brain 
working hard. The just-announced results: 
a “flash” technique to set a permanent 
wave in three minutes—1o seconds per 
curl. And the hair-wave customer feels 
no heat! 

Her hair is pre-treated as for any 
wave, wound on lightweight plastic curl- 
ers. These have tiny metal terminals—no 
wires. The operator touches each with her 
electric tongs. Heat (about 350°) gener- 
ates inside the hair. An automatic control 
cuts it off in 10 seconds; the tongs move 
to the next, 

While not welded together, the curls 
are thoroughly set. That’s all there is to it 
—except a pleasant smell. There’s no am- 
monia in the rinse for a “flash-wave.” 


Jet-Milled Flour 


Probably grain was milled first by 
rubbing it between two stones. The wheel 
principle, cranks, finally steel-toothed ma- 
chinery, all lent aid in turn, Now hot air 
may do the job. 

Grain Gun. Harold Vagtborg, W. W. 
Niven and Dr. Francis Horan, all of Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas City, 
have developed a hot-air jet-milling sys- 
tem which a pilot-plant soon will put to 
the test of production. Eventually air- 
milled bread may fill U.S, bakeries. 

After special chemical preparation, 
wheat (or oats or sorghum) is fed into a 
hot air pressure chamber, It rushes down 
a narrowing pipe. The air, under increas- 
ing pressure, seeps into each section of 
each grain kernel. Then the grain shoots 
out a small nozzle into the open, 

The pressure drops. The kernels ex- 
plode into halves, quarters and smaller 
sections right down to flour size, Wheat- 
germ is cleanly freed in the process, Com- 
mercial feasibility is likely. 
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Women 


Birth Control Laws 


Planned parenthood crusaders watched 
Connecticut hopefully last month. 

Its House of Representatives had 
passed an amendment to the state’s anti- 
contraceptive law which would permit 
doctors to prescribe birth control devices 
for married people. But, as it had done 
before, the Senate smacked the bill down. 

Behind the measure stood the Physi- 
cians Committee of One Hundred, which 
favors it as a health measure. Chiefly 
against it was the Catholic church, which 
sanctions no contraceptive method of 
birth control—even for health, 

Lone Wolves. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, with twice as many Catho- 
lics as non-Catholics, are the only states 
which still outlaw birth control. Country- 
wide, public opinion is heavily in favor of 
making birth control information avail- 
able to all married people. The most 
recent survey (Fortune poll, 1943) showed 
84.9% of all U.S. women and 69% of 
Catholic women approve. 

In the 46 states which permit birth 
control (19 have no controlling laws; in 
»7, legal restrictions do not apply to 
physicians) there are clinics where cou- 
ples can get facts and proper medical at- 
tention. Most clinics are supervised by 
the state or county public health service 
or the Planned Parenthood Association of 
America. 


What Price Beauty? 


Last year Americans spent nearly 
$Sso million more to make themselves 
look and smell nice than they did in 1945. 

In 1946 they shelled out more than 
$669,600,000 for cosmetics and perfumes 
(not including soap), reports the Toilet 
Goods Association, Inc. That was two 
and a half times again as much as they 
spent in the wild flapper days of “25. 


Old Theory, New Practice 


To 13 co-eds at Upsala college, East 
Orange, N.J., democracy is something 
more than a worn text-book theory. It ts 
1 living, though thorny, reality. Shortly 
before school’s end, they formed one of 
the nation’s first inter-racial, inter-faith 
college social sororities. 

Because her old sorority refused to 
admit a Negro freshman, Naomi Charner, 
the vice-president and senior class vale- 
dictorian, resigned. <A_ bitter campus 
wrangle followed, in which the sorority 
accused Naomi of breaking her “sacred” 
pledges. Then, with three Negroes, four 
Jews, four Protestants and one Catholic, 
she got official college approval to form 
the Delta Beta Delta sorority. 

Boost. Naomi hoped the new group 
would “give courage to lots of girls all 
over the country.” It was a heartening 
lift to the few stanch girls left in the local 
chapter of Alpha Xi Delta at the Uni- 
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versity of Vermont, Burlington. Because 
they pledged one Negro and two Jewish 
girls last year, national headquarters de- 
clared them inactive (which means no 
new members) for five years. 

Neither the Alpha Xi Delta girls nor 
members of any of the other 19 national 
Panhellenic sororities think it likely that 
their rules, which bar all but white Chris- 
tian members, will be relaxed. For the 
present, sorority girls who take democ- 
racy literally will have to take their 
chance at organizing local groups like the 
one at Upsala. Or they may follow the 
example set last winter by one California 
co-ed. A white girl, she joined Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, national Negro sorority. 


The Newer, the Barer 


Sand-and-sun fashions for this sum- 
mer are perter and briefer than ever be- 
fore. Though the typical bathing suit 
covers just about 25 square feet of a 
swimmer’s anatomy, a costume-look for 
the beach is achieved with a companion 
cape, skirt or short coat. 

One beige-and-navy wool-jersey strap- 
less suit is combined with a full navy- 
blue skirt. Another version has a striped 
bra with a draped skirt over shorts, plus 
a longer skirt over all. 

Favored fabrics are those made to 
ride the waves. Knitted wool shows up 
in. both classic and unusual designs. For 
the most daring there’s a straight tube 
that pulls over brief shorts. It’s cinched 
at the waist with a wide girdle. Wool jer- 
sey comes in the softer, molded models, 





such as the two-piecer which features 
draped trunks, printed in all the signs of 
the zodiac. 

Back again are plain satin and printed 
elasticized fabrics. One spectacular satin 
model features nylon net side panels tha 
show the wearer’s skin peeking through 
the mesh. 

Colors are softer and muted. Blac’: 
and blue appear most often, with cider. 
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SWIM SET. Joyce Reynolds, Martha Vickers and (above) Janis Paige. (SEE: The Newer, the Barer) 
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gray and smudge the “high-style” shades. 
For every woman there’s just the 
outfit to put her in the fashion swim, 


Marriage or Career? 


College girls facing the choice be- 
tween career and husband can now turn 
to the Women’s Bureau for expert advice. 


“Don’t try to choose between mar- | 


riage or career but get ready for both 
home and job,” counsels the first line of 
the Bureau’s new booklet, Your Job Fu- 
ture After College. From there on, how- 
ever, the pamphlet concentrates on jobs: 
“Don’t expect to find THE job for you 
but start with what you have and what 
you lack.”” Ask yourself these questions: 

1) Is the ground-work laid? Good 
health habits, careful work habits, abil- 
ity to work with others are basic. 


2) Are auxiliary skills being ac- | 


quired? Typing, facility in writing and 
speaking clearly, a foreign language, 
group leadership always come in handy. 
3) Are you building a background 
for a definite field of work? Find out 


the training needed for the specific job, 


then plan to get that training. 

In selecting an occupation choose 
service fields. Here there’s no danger of 
running up against the attitude: “That 
isn’t women’s work.” 

High and Low. Women account for 
more than three-fourths of all librarians, 
nurses, home economists, teachers, ste- 


nographers and executive housekeepers. | 


But they represent less than 5% of 
dentists, physicians, engineers, pharma- 
cists, chemists, lawyers, architects, drafts- 
men, pilots, meteorologists, veterinarians. 

Women can make good in these less- 
crowded fields, but it takes above-average 
ability plus a faculty for bucking tough 
competition. And remember, cautions the 
Bureau, such jobs involve long study With 
no assurance of immediate income. 

How to catch and keep a husband, 
the Women’s Bureau doesn’t say. 


New For Children 


Papa-Proof. Even dads can feed 
babies with the new “Stork” nurser, Just 
warm the bottle, remove the rubber cap, 
and the nipple is already in place. The 
eight-ounce bottle has one flat, roll-proof 
side. And the flat-tipped nipple has a 
valve in its base which is claimed to pre- 
vent colic due to air-swallowing. 

Tricycle for Two. An all-steel two- 
seated tricycle is the answer for the 
child too young to ride alone—or for the 
one who likes to take a guest for a spin. 

Re-Color Books. Picture books for 
children have plastic-coated pages that 
can be wiped clean after each coloring 
session. The series includes five books 
about animals, airplanes, circuses, trucks 
and people. Crayons come with the set. 

Ideal Baby. For careless young 
mothers, there’s a doll that won’t crack 
or chip when dropped. Made of cellulose 
plastic, the facial features are molded 
parts of the head, are claimed to keep 
their looks longer. The heads come on the 
already-popular Magic Skin doll. 
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CORNED BEEF HASH 


any mans idea of a real meal! ii 


& 


Men are always happy to see Armour Star Corned 
Beef Hash coming to the dinner table. They can 
spot the juicier meat and firmer, whiter pota- 
toes. They know it has the “fresh-cooked”’ taste 
they like. Why don’t you try a tin tonight in 
this colorful casserole? Bake for 30 minutes in 
350° F. oven. Garnish with line of pickle relish 
CORNED BEEF through center, bordered by hard-cooked egg 


white and sieved yolk. Have buttered broccoli 


H el S a) and green onions with it. Serves 3-4. 


You'll want these 
in your pantry, too! 





For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned 
Meats recipes, write Marie Gifford. Dept. 98, P. O. 
Box 2053, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


| The best and nothing but the best is labeled ARM ouR* 
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Religion 


God—Purged 


In Prague, Czech pastors had an un- 
usual complaint about an unusual piece of 
Russian scholarship. It was a children’s 
prayer book, newly translated by a Rus- 
sian professor at a Prague university, 

Complained the pastors: “It has very 
carefully omitted all mention of God in 
the prayers, substituting very vague sen- 
tences of humanistic ethics.” It seemed as 
though Russia’s veto had finally got 
around to heaven. 


The Divine Imperative 


What maintains the strength and 
growth of the Protestant tradition? To 
many an American layman, whose reli- 
gious life is roughly delineated by church- 
going, trying to lead “the good life” and 
in occasional session with the Bible, the 
retort might easily be ‘““Why, it just keeps 
itself up, that’s all!” 

But the gigantic structure of faith 
built against such odds by men like John 
Calvin, Theodore Beza (Calvin’s succes- 
sor), and England’s thunderous John 
Knox—see picture—must be as frequently 
repaired, strengthened and redecorated as 
iny house whose roof covers man. 

Carpenters of the Cross. Doing this 
job today are theologians whose stature is 
every bit as great as that of the founders 
of the faith. ¥ 

This month the work of one such man 
was available to the American general pub- 
lic: Emil Brunner’s The Divine Impera- 
tive (Westminster Press, $6.50).* 

Far from suitable for after-dinner 
browsing, The Divine Imperative’s 728 
pages have been called by many a clergy- 
man “the Protestant classic in Christian 
ethics for our generation.” 

Keystone of Brunner’s ethics (prin- 
ciples of right conduct) is the difference 
between (1) born instincts of behavior and 
(2) Christian morality as found through 
revelation, faith and an authoritative but 
not necessarily literal approach to Holy 
Scripture. 

In The Divine Imperative the major 
difference shapes up like this: 

All natural ethics are self-centered. 
They are the conduct of an individual 
who, in effect, believes that by choice of 
action he can consciously sin or be free 
of sin. 

The Christian. ethic, on the other 
hand, proclaims that all men are sinful. 
For the standard is the perfection of God’s 
will, not the imperfections of man’s, And 
the eternal sin is man’s ‘“‘apartness” from 
God. 

Weakness of Will. Natural morality, 
he claims, can never understand that the 
actual point of moral failure is in the will, 


*Published first in 1937 in German, then 


translated into English, the book was not until 
now available in enough quantity to fully supply 
n than the clergy and schools. Brunner is a 


Swiss minister and teacher, roving lecturer and 
1est professor of theology at Princeton Seminary 
when in this country. 
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not in actions. Thus Brunner’s root-of- 
all-evil would be the type of confidence 
that leads a man to justify his actions 
through belief that he can choose between 
good and evil solely on the basis of known 
and invariable general rules such as arti- 
cles of faith, catechisms and church laws, 

(Man cannot do what God wills, he is 
what God wills. In other words when a 
man acts in accordance with faith in God 
he does so not because ve knows it is the 
right thing to do but rather because it is 
part of Divine Will.) 

To some these tenets will immedi- 
ately smack of Reformation writers. But, 
like any theologian, Brunner is not at- 
tempting to outline or establish a new 
doctrine. In his book he seeks only new 
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He sets up two “orders” of human in- 
stitutions—those of creation and those of 
conservation. Marriage, being a part of 
God’s original plan, would be an order of 
creation. The state, necessary to prevent 
a sinful world from driving itself to chaos, 
would be one of the divine expedients of 
conservation to meet conditions caused by 
sin. Brunner does not imply, however, 
that the divine establishment of these or- 
ders has kept them from human corrup- 
tion, 

Chaos & Criticism. In this section, 
too, lies fodder for one of the most severe 
criticism’s of The Divine Imperative. 
Many feel that Brunner’s excuse of occa- 
sional harsh action because it is necessary 
to preserve the world from chaos is far 
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NAILS OF FAITH. Calvin, Beza, Knox's house heard new hammerings. (SEE: Divine Imperative) 


applications and shiftings of emphasis. 

Even Protestantism’s Martin Luther 
was forced into that mould. His greatest 
statements for the Reformation had been 
put together ages past by St. Paul. 

For a theologian to concoct something 
technically describable as “new” would be 
for him to renounce much of Christianity 
and perhaps lay the foundation for a new 
religion. 

In new applications, Brunner has con- 
tributed one of his most valuable services. 
For some time the concept of “crisis the- 
ology” (man, wholly damned or wholly 
saved), which Brunner follows, has been 
thought of as too other-worldly for every- 
day application. 

Far from true, explains the- conclud- 
ing section of the book. True Christian 
action must be carried out in the frame- 
work of each family, economic order, state 
and Christian communion. 


from appropriate to Christian ethics, But, 
as though to answer his critics, Brunner 
concludes by saying that the harshness and 
inhumanity of our social order, which the 
non-believer might accept as inevitable, 
makes plain to Christians the meaning of 
sin. Because he is hemmed in by evil 
forces that make him unable to meet fully 
the demands of Christian love, he often 
finds the repentance which is in itself the 
most dynamic source of the will for refor- 
mation, 

More than plain is the final summary. 
It is not a one-part Golden Rule. From 
Brunner’s words one can gather only that 
the final commandment of Christianity is: 

“Love God—and your neighbor.” 

But the final goodness of Christianity 
would be in following that command not 
as a law but as a personal claim of God— 
calling for a personal response and the 
obedience of faith. 
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Edueation 


Literature—American 


One complaint plus one fact made 
news in the colleges last week. 

The complaint was “unwanted and 
unnecessary slavery to English litera- 
ture.” The fact was a full-fledged revolt 
against it, 

It is no secret in the colleges and 
universities that the most crowded courses 
—those most eagerly sought after by stu- 
dents—are those in American literature. 
Even students majoring in mathematics, 
technical and commercial subjects are tak- 
ing or trying to get into them. 

Why? The reason is double-barreled: 
First, veterans back from the wars are 
impressed with the decline of England as 
a world power, the ascendancy of the U.S. 
They are not satisfied with studying 
Chaucer and Pope and Dryden. There 
exists, they reason, something dynamic, 
important, significant in American litera- 
ture. They want to explore it. 

Second, all successful revolutions, as 
historian Spengler pointed out, “start at 
the top.” The crusade for more American 
literature is no exception. Led by Prince- 
ton’s professor of English, Willard Thorp, 
and Pennsylvania’s famed Prof. Scully 
Bradley, the revolt is spreading like wild- 
fire. 

Challenge. Particularly eloquent is 
Bradley. He has called for a new defini- 
tion of the Four Freedoms—this time for 
the colleges and universities. 

They are (Bradley version): 

(1) Freedom from want. (2) Free- 
dom from pedagogy. (3) Freedom from 
pedantry. (4) Freedom from England. 

Adds Princeton’s Thorp: “College 
students today know more about Keats 


and Tennyson than about Emerson and- 


Whitman.” 

No. 1 handicap at the 
Bradley and Thorp see it, 
trained teachers in American 


moment, as 
is lack of 
literature. 


The field is so rich and varied—ranging 
all the way, say, from Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia to Robert Frost’s A Witness 





FINALISTS. Mattie Lou, Sonya and Suzanne. 
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Tree—that few graduate students, steeped 


in English literature, are qualified to 
teach. it. 
But recruits are coming. Student 


demand will see to that. 

Meanwhile, many a college president 
is learning that “A.L.” stands for some- 
thing else than American League. 


One-Room Champ 


Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers 
college, Columbia, who has dubbed one- 
room schools “educational slums,” was 
not present at the National Spelling Bee 
in Washington, D.C., last week. 

There, he’d have been astounded to 
see a product of the one-room school, 
14-year-old Mattie Lou Pollard of Upson 
County, Ga., win the national spelling 
championship. 

Mattie Lou bested 6 million school- 
children in the U.S. She has had only 
one teacher, Mrs, George H, Phillips 
(eight grades and lunchroom, all in one 
room). Mrs. Phillips, paid $120 a month, 
knows how to teach and the value, for 
instance, of phonetic spelling. 

Proud of Mattie Lou’s success, Mrs. 
Phillips said: “People don’t teach them 
right any more. I teach them which letters 
spell the sounds. I’ve been teaching school 
for 35 years. Mattie Lou is my first 
champion.” 

The runner-up, charming little Sonya 
Rodolfo of Chicago, a Filipino, stumbled 
on maggoty. Big tears came to Sonya’s 
eyes when she was counted out for an 
e before the y, but she kissed Mattie 
Lou when the Georgia girl breezed through 
chlorophyll, to win the championship, 
$500 and a trip to New York. 

Sonya won $300 and the same trip. 
Suzanne Gelin of Parma, Ohio, took the 
$100 third prize. 

The National Spelling Bee is a pecu- 
liarly American institution. Organized in 
1922 by Max B. Cook, then city editor 
of The Cleveland Press, it was taken over 
two years later by The Louisville Courier- 
Journal and finally, in 1941, by the 
Scripps-Howard and other papers. 

No easy task is it for any child to 
get anywhere’ near the top. Here are 
words that Mattie Lou and Sonya had to 


Pathfinder 


With “chlorophyll,” Mattie Lou won $500 check. 








BRADLEY. “Read American.” (SEE: Literature) 


negotiate: diurnal, shanghaied, plebiscite, 
epaulet, phenomenon, seafaring, seersuck- 
er, facsimile. 

Next fall, Mattie Lou’s teacher will 
have only one grade in a consolidated 
school. Her one-room schoolhouse will be 
closed, : 


Teen-Age Leaders 


A dark-haired, wide-eyed boy sat in 
the governor’s chair, South Dakota’s real 
chief executive, George T. Mickelson, 
took a back seat. In the capitol at Pierre, 
a tousle-haired youngster presided over 
the ‘“legislature’—composed of other 
teen-agers like himself. 

Everything went smoothly. Bills were 
introduced, amended, debated at length 
and passed. Decorum was perfect. No 
loud talking, no gum parked on chairs, no 
papers strewn about. 

It was a model session, and a model 
executive department, staged for a day by 
South Dakota’s Young Citizens’ League. 

Widespread. Comprising a total 
membership of 50,000 school children in 
South Dakota’s 4,000 schools, the organi- 
zation is 35 years old, has almost as many 
members in Colorado, Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and a lesser number in 
six other states, 

To prairie educators, the Young Citi- 
zens’ League is a boon. It achieves what 
education cannot do alone—namely, makes 
good citizens. Born in the fertile imagina- 
tion of Brown County’s superintendent of 
schools, M. H, Guhin, in 1912, it spread 
rapidly in the whole Midwest. 

At the root of the whole idea is the 
concept of teaching responsibility.. Young 
Citizens’ League members volunteer to do 
things. They take over much of the rou- 
tine janitor work in hundreds of schools, 
fix up playgrounds, raise funds for libra- 
ries, bands, phonograph ‘records, first aid, 
hot lunches. 

Last year they put over a statewide 
South Dakota wild life conservation pro- 
gram, sponsored essay contests, safety 
programs. 

South Dakota is proud. 
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Sports 


Old Master 


In New York as traveling radio com- 
mentator for the St, Louis Browns, ol’ 
Diz Dean of Cardinal fame handed his 
coat to a sportswriter, threw a dozen fast 
balls to a catcher at Yankee Stadium. 

The balls streaked into the mitt like 
cannon shots, “I'll swear,” said Diz, put- 
ting on the coat, “I think I could get in 
there right now and pitch better than a 
lot of fellows nowadays.” 


Poughkeepsie Classic 


Life in Poughkeepsie» N.Y., began 
taking on a carnival air this week. What 
the soo-mile Memorial Day automobile 
race is to Indianapolis and the Kentucky 
Derby is to Louisville, the Intercollegiate 
Racing Association’s classic Poughkeepsie 
regatta is to this Hudson river city whose 
nearest collegiate bodies are Vassar and 
obscure Bard college. 

Along its streets and in the Nelson 
House, headquarters for the nation’s epic 
rowing meet, Poughkeepsie talk was main- 
ly about the 45th running of the regatta 
on June 21—first since 1941. Regatta day 
bunting, unused during the war, was 
shaken out. Speculation grew on which of 
the 11 crews—greatest number since Co- 
lumbia beat Cornell and Penn in the first 
meet in 1895—would come down the 
Hudson’s dark waters the winner. 

Starting above the New Haven rail- 
road bridge shortly after 7 p.m.,° the 
eight-oared varsity shells will race three 
miles down the river’s west side to a 
point opposite Poughkeepsie’s waterfront. 
By past records, they will average better 
than 12 mph. 

Big Red. Eastern favorite is Cornell, 
winner of «wo major tests to date, but 
Navy, M.L.T., and Columbia will be press- 
ing, and from the West there will be 
formidable California and Washington. 
Dark horses are Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Rutgers, Syracuse, Wisconsin. 

Missing will be Harvard and Yale, 
which declined to join the association in 








RIVER REVIVAL. Eastern hopes rest with Cornell's mighty crew. 
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1897 and haven't raced at Poughkeepsie 
since. Missing also will be the famous 
Poughkeepsie boat train of bleacher- 
topped flat cars which used to follow the 
straining crews to the finish line. 

Rebuttal. Entrance of California 
and Washington this June quieted fears 
that “the effete East’? was preparing to 
oust Western crews which have won 12 of 
the last 18 Poughkeepsie regattas. Some 
Western sports editors saw the threat in 
the change of the regatta’s distance from 
four to three miles—the better to suit 
Eastern crews, which usually hold only 
sprint races of 1} to 1%6 miles. 

But what the West forgot was that 
three-mile races have been held at Pough- 
keepsie before and that, far from quaking 
at the thought of Western competition, 
many an Eastern varsity planned to show 
up at Seattle June 28 for the University 
of Washington’s second annual Interna- 
tional Sprint (Little Poughkeepsie) Re- 
gatta—which Cornell won last year. 


Pick Your College 


It hadn’t taken Vanderbilt or the 
University of Tennessee long to discover 
18-year-old Mac Robinson, high school 
football star of Clarksville, Tenn. This 
spring, after graduation, scouts were on 
his trail. Finally he signed contracts for 
scholarships, room, board and $10 a month 
expenses—at each school. 

Last month, after a trip to Tennessee 
with an assistant coach, Robinson disap- 
peared for 16 hours, was found in a daze 
near a sister’s home. Said his physician: 
“The boy was worried to death, He was 
hounded right and left.” 

Said Vanderbilt coach Bob Neyland: 
“We regret that anything happened to the 
boy.” Still undecided: which college 
Robinson will pick. 


Golf's Biggest Prize 


The field was the second largest in 
history. When entries closed, 1,363 golf- 
ers had been posted for June 2 qualifying 
rounds in 26 cities, From them will be 
sifted 126 finalists for U.S. golfdom’s 
premier event—the National Open at the 
St. Louis Country Club June 12-14. 

In addition, there were 45 top-notch 


International 


(SEE: Poughkeepsie Classic) 





U.S.G.A. 
OPEN TROPHY. Now it has a new twin brother. 
(SEE: Golf's Biggest Prize) 


amateurs and pros, including 1946 Open 
champ Lloyd Mangrum, who were auto- 
matically eligible. Most will be on deck 
for the $10,000 tournament which is 
worth, to the winner, an extra $50,000 in 
endorsements and golfing invitations. 

The big question is: Who will survive 
the Open’s gruelling 72 holes and un- 
paralleled nerve strain to win the event’s 
coveted silver trophy? This year, the 
trophy is a $1,700 duplicate of the original 
U.S. Golf Association cup, donated in 
1885, but lost in last fall’s Tam O’Shanter 
clubhouse fire at Chicago, 

Hogan? Will this be the year for 
132-pound Ben Hogan, the mighty mite 
from Texas? Leading money winner in 
1946 and the ultimate in painstaking golf 
perfection, Hogan still has never won this 
most prized of tournaments. Will the 
winner be smiling, affable Jimmy Demaret, 
conqueror at Augusta’s Masters’ tourna- 
ment and top money-maker this year? 
Or will it be an amateur, such as Toledo’s 
wealthy Frank Stranahan or Spokane’s 
Bud Ward? 

It can be any of these or even Man- 
grum himself, despite the odds against a 
man’s winning the Open twice. 

Locke? But the newest threat is 29- 
year-old, gentlemanly Bobby Locke, the 
plus-foured golfer from Johannesburg. 
Locke soundly trounced West Virginian 
Sammy Snead in South Africa last winter, 
has won four of his first six U.S. tourney 
starts, including the $15,000 Philadelphia 
Inquirer Invitation and the $15,000 Good- 
all round-robin at Newton, Mass. 

Losers. No matter who wins, how- 
ever, those who will take the biggest 
physical beating at St. Louis will be the 
usual horde of galleryites, pushing and 
scrambling over rough and fairway to get 
a vantage point. What most will see will 
be an occasional putt or drive by one of 
golf’s great masters and the backs of each 
others’ heads. . 
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Aviation 


Jet Gamble 


Today the undisputed world leader in 
commercial aviation is America. But just 
as indisputably, England is the world’s 
advance standard bearer in the develop- 
ment of jet engines, 

And on jets may well depend air 
leadership in a not far distant tomorrow. 

Clock Stopper. To gain the time 
necessary to plan jets that will catch up 
to and pass Britain’s, U.S. aircraft and 
engine builders this month were staking a 
good share of their hopes on an unusual 
parlay of engineering skill and shrewd 
business maneuvering. 

On the business end, Pratt & Whitney 
(engine division of United Airc raft) ac- 
quired American production rights to the 
British Rolls-Royce Nene turbo-jet air- 
plane engine. 

With that one canny move a U.S, en- 
gine producer had pulled the industry 
abreast of Great Britain. For most airmen 
agree that the Nene is far and away the 
most advanced jet being flown anywhere 
today. It produces about 5,000 pounds 
thrust (one pound thrust equals one h.p. at 
375 mph) compared to the top American- 
built jet output of 4,200 pounds, 

What Pratt & Whitney will do with 
the Nene or how much the precious plans 
cost is unknown. But, obviously, with the 
Nene on hand for experiments (and use, 
if an aircraft builder needs it), P. & W. 
has added hours of grace in which to look 
ahead and develop its own even more ad- 
vanced jet units. 

Local Product. Meanwhile, American 
engineers had developed an entirely differ- 
ent, strictly home-grown prize plum for 
the period between the outmoding of con- 
ventional prop-driven commercial planes* 
and the coming jet usage race. 

It was, oddly enough, a propeller- 
driven airliner. But its performance 
smacked more of jets than what most peo- 
ple normally think of in airliners. Already 
the Army Air Forces had found out what 
the plane could do. Republic Aviation had 
built it for them to use as a photo recon- 
naissance plane. 

Small, But . . . Now, 
Farmingdale, L.I, plant, it 
readied for sale to airlines, Its not too 
spectacular passenger capacity: 46. Its 
almost jet-like speed: 450 mph, with many 


a6 


at Republic’s 
was being 


*Already almost obsolete: Propeller-driven war 
planes. Except for scouting and long range heavy- 
bombers, both Army and Navy have adopted jets as 
the order of the era. 
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RAINBOW. A golden hope. (SEE: Jet Gamble) 


observers claiming that the Army had used 
it at closer to 500 mph and was keeping 
its top speed a strict secret. 

The plane is easily the most advanced 
propeller-driven airliner in the world, With 
it on hand, U.S. engine builders knew they 
could have the time they need to develop 
a top-rank, domestic jet industry. 

Poetically enough, the super-sleek Re- 
public plane has been named the Rainbow 
—and like its namesake seems to point 
straight toward a pot of gold, air age 
mintage, 


Five Tips For Silence 


To Mrs. Alma Blore, tending her rose 
garden near Langley Field, Va., it was just 
another sunny June afférnoon. She didn’t 
even look up from her work—and it was 
that that made the day very unusual in- 
deed. 

Usually she would have been peering 
at the sky, angrily commenting that “those 
noisy airplanes are enough to give a body 
fits.” For 300 feet overhead a small pri- 
vate type plane was: circling. A new kind 
of propeller, designed by the Govern- 
ment’s National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, had muffled the plane’s noise 
to a barely noticeable swish, 

Wallflower. The NACA noiseless pro- 
peller was first announced a year ago. 
Since then, lightplane builders have shied 
away from it because “we don’t know if it 
will actually fly a plane.” 

In principle it sounded fine. The five- 
blade prop’s “secret” was simple: By add- 
ing blades the number of revolutions per 
minute required for a given amount of 
thrust is cut by more than half. It is the 
extreme high speed attained by normal 
propeller tips that produce the small thun- 
derclaps that most people mistake for 
annoying engine noise, 

Reluctant. But none of the builders 
would do the obvious thing—try it out on 
one of their planes. 

Finally, to prove it wasn’t just talk- 
ing through its slipstream, NACA mount- 


ed the prop on one of its own “cub” type 
planes. Result, for the test: no noise, 
about 5 mph better speed. 


Result, for the plane builders: a sud- 
denly renewed interest in, and respect for, 
the work of the little publicized NACA 
laboratories whose findings are public 
property. 

For the public and air development in 
general the obvious results should be a 
crop of new private planes (and perhaps, 
eventually, commercial airliners) featuring 
noiseless props, fewer objections to nearby 
airports. 


















ROYCE ute tx 


wo ong muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have hip 
muscles torment you with 
pain after unusual exer- 
cise. But you can do some- 
thing about it! Help na- 
ture feed them a supply 
of fresh blood for re- 
newed energy. You see, 
tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your 
extra exercise has burned 
up their nourishment re- 
quired for work. But rub 
those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you step 
up your local circulation. 
Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment and at the same 
time helps carry away ir- 
ritating fatigue acids. Get 
Absorbine Jr. today—this fa- 
mous formula of rare medicinal 
herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many 
lands. Help tired muscles be- 
come supple again. You feel 
relaxed and ready to go. At all 
drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ah! my Absorbine Jr 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-»»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science, It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
OENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes ... 






clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box F-187, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 














If you have a septic tank disposal sys- 
tem, you don’t have to worry about 
using Sani-Flush to clean your toilet 
bowl. It’s absolutely safe. Scientific 
tests prove it. Sani-Flush cleans and dis- 
infects chemically, removes stain and 
germ-laden film. Saves messy work. 
Write for free report by sanitary engi- 
neers. Learn the truth about its safety. 

Effective in hard or soft water. Sold 
everywhere in two 
handy sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 216, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


* QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 








INVEST IN 
YOUR FUTURE 


BUY * 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 
medicated Cuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 


CUTICURA soap & OINTMENT 











INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write for 
further particulars as to Re atent protection and procedure and “Invention 
Record” form at once. No obligation. 


Mc MORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Att 
1028 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING i” "ursing. Ac- 
credited 3-yr. course 


plus free maintenance in dorm-like surroundings, 
moderate tuition, High school grads, register now 
for Septemberclass. Write School of Nurs‘ng, 
Dep't. 


40 


Est. over 50 years, 
offers you a career 





K, St. Johns Hospital, Brooklyn 13, New York City. | 


Americana 


R.1.P. 


There was 
Car No, 1172 
day. 

For years street cars, buses, and 
newspapers have bombarded natives with 
ads describing W. W. Chambers’ funerals 
“with 60 items of service,” priced from 
$90 to $2,000. A frilly open casket, 
flanked by the countenances of W. W. 
Chambers Sr. and Jr., recommends a 
particularly elegant burial at only $259. 

On Car No. 1172 a long-suffering pas- 
senger had snipped out the face of W. W. 
Sr., and laid it carefully to rest in the 
frilly coffin. 


Last of the Half Moon Men? 


They brought Gilbert Pitt down from 
Half Moon Mountain last month. It was 
his last journey—one of the few he’d 
taken from his cabin in the Ramapo 
mountains, 35 miles northwest of New 
York City, in all his 80 years, 

Legend says Pitt was blood kin to 
William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, and 
was last of his scrapping, poverty-stricken 
clan. But none really knew Pitt’s ancestry, 
or whether he was one with the mysterious 
folk who’ve roamed the Ramapos since 
the Revolution. 

Beginnings. “Jackson Whites” is 
what people call the dark-skinned, sullen, 
sickly families who drift from their moun- 
tain shanties to sell berries, wood carv- 
ings, or baskets for the few dollars that 


chuckling aboard Street 
in Washington the other 


keep them each year. 

Their history goes back to 1770, when 
an Englishman named Jackson contracted 
to supply 3,500 British women as com- 
panions for King psa of s American sol- 


ALL THAT'S LEFT. Custodian traces the old 
line. (SEE: Clue Hunt) 





diers. Wholesale kidnapping helped fill the 
lucrative quota. Those who died of dis- 
ease or shipwreck were replaced by West 
Indian Negresses. Nothing had been said 
of the color of his British women, 

Scram! After the Revolution “Jack- 
son’s Whites and Blacks” were driven from 
New York by indignant citizens. Stoned 
and bitter, they plodded toward the fa- 
miliar hills, to mingle through the years 
with runaway slaves, an outlaw band of 
Tuscarora Indians, and Hessian deserters. 

Today one family may produce fea- 
tures varying from Germanic blondness 
to kinky hair and copper skin. And most, 
say the venturesome few who penetrate 
their roadless wilderness, have degenerate 
characteristics of inbreeding. 

Now and then a group moves to the 
valley. But several thousand remain in the 
hills, and the population is said to be 
increasing. In summer they hunt and fish. 
In winter they weave and carve. They 
dispense justice by knife or shotgun, 
maintain a solid, resentful front against 
outside intrusion, 

Only an occasional heirloom offered 
for sale—a German Bible, an ancient vol- 
ume of Shakespeare—turns the world’s 
eyes pensively back to their origin. 





An Eye For an Eye 


Jackie, a seeing eye dog, has taken 
good care of Frank Sewell, 42, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., during the 12 years of 
Sewell’s blindness. Now Jackie is going 
blind, too. Recently Sewell announced 
plans for an eye operation. Reason: He 
wants to be a “seeing eye man” for 
Jackie. 


Clue Hunt 


Archeologists probing in the hallowed 
earth of Roanoke Island, N.C., have a 
few more facts on the “Lost Colony” Sir 
Walter Raleigh founded 360 years ago. 

In excavations near log Fort Raleigh 
at the island’s Restored Village, Interior 
Department experts last month saw the 
outline of an ancient earthen fortification 
they believe to be the one from which 


America’s first English colonists dis- 
appeared, leaving only the carved word 
“CROATOAN” as clue. 


Within the outline lay pieces of strap 
iron and hand-made bricks, which the 
settlers probably used for building. Sticks 
of charcoal, finished and ready for use as 
fuel or in gunpowder, were found aban- 
doned in a nearby pit, another sign that 
the group left their wilderness home in 
great haste. 

Bit by Bit. Discovery of the fort’s 
location isn’t new. But each detail the 
survey uncovers sheds more light on 
America’s No. 1 historical mystery. In- 
terior Department experts even hope to 
find sites of homes old tales describe. 

By chance, the relics turned up just 
as North Carolina’s summer-long epic 
drama, The Lost Colony, was about to be- 
gin its seventh season at Roanoke Island. 

Of course, publicity people say with 
a twinkle, that didn’t have anything to do 
with excavations right at this time! 
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Books 


Study in Two Colors 


What would you do if you discovered 


you were part Negro? Conceal the fact?” 


Admit it and expect it to have no effect 
on your way of life? Or would you begin 
to think of yourself as a Negro with a 
Negro’s indignation over the injustices 
dealt his race? 

This is the provocative question 
raised in Sinclair Lewis’ acid new novel, 
Kingsblood Royal (Random House: $3). 
According to the publishers, it’s “a theme 
that will jolt the nation.” This is prob- 
ably an exaggeration, but it is a good, ex- 
citing story fired with the worthy purpose 
of promoting racial equality. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not as convincing as one could 





Acme 
SINCLAIR LEWIS. His whites are black and 
his blacks are white. (SEE: Study) 


hope because Lewis is himself guilty of 
discrimination—against the whites. He 
shows all of them in his book as vulgar, 
ignorant and prejudiced, while his Negro 
characters are figures of grace, intelligence, 
humor and dignity. 

Discovery. The story is laid in a 
typical midwestern city in Minnesota 
where Neil Kingsblood and his wife are 
typical members of the typical smart 
young married crowd. They are staunch 
Republicans, distrustful of foreigners, 
Democrats and, of course, Negroes. 

Neil’s father starts the ball rolling by 
announcing that the Kingsbloods are de- 
scended from English royalty and suggest- 
ing that his son look up their ancestry. 
Instead of kings, Neil discovers a full- 
blooded Negro among his forefathers, Al- 
though he himself is only 1/32 Negro, he 
suddenly finds the glib prejudice of his 
associates intolerable. Finally, after a par- 
ticularly sickening attack on his new race, 
Neil announces before his club that he has 
Negro blood, 

The persecution that follows is almost 
incredible. Kicked out of his club, out of 
his job, out of his home (it is in a “re- 
stricted” community), he finds comfort 
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only in his wife, who sticks by him, and 
in a host of new and remarkably fine 
Negro friends. 

No Flatterer. In real life, one would 
expect at least a few courageous friends to 
stand by him. But Lewis’ judgment is not 
one to be swerved by probability. With all 
his old zest for pointing out the defects of 
others, he prods and pokes and rips off the 
white man’s disguises until there’s no 
longer any question about it—Brother, 
that’s how foul you can be! 


Taming the Northwest 


When A. B. Guthrie Jr., Kentucky 
newspaperman, had the “high good for- 
tune” to win a Nieman fellowship at Har- 
vard, he spent the year writing an histori- 
cal novel, The Big Sky (William Sloane: 
$3.50). As it turned out, the fellowship 
was everybody’s good fortune, for his book 
is a rare and deeply satisfying reading ex- 
perience. Rich, exciting and beautifully 
balanced, it tells the story of the Missouri 
River Valley country and of the first white 
men who risked their scalps to trap fur- 
bearing animals that lived along the river’s 
banks. 

Such a man was Boone Caudill. Boone 
was 17 when he fought with his drunken 
Pa and hit him such a lick with a stick of 
firewood that he thought maybe he’d bet- 
ter light out before his old man came to. 
The going wasn’t easy in frontier country. 
Boone nearly drowned trying to swim the 
flooded Ohio. Then he was put in jail in 
Indiana and beaten for fighting the "man 
who stole his rifle. And when he finally 
did get up the Missouri, the Indians were 
pretty troublesome. Boone learned to 
shoot at their bellies, especially when they 
were rushing him, and to take their scalps 
with a neat flick of his knife, — 

Education. He also learned about 
liquor and women and cowards and true 
friends like Jim Deakins and the old scout 
and hunter, Dick Summers. With Dick 
and Jim, he hunted and trapped all over 
the Northwest, not just for profit, but be- 
cause it was a good life—sleeping on the 
ground, eating buffalo steaks so fresh they 
never had a chance to get cold, knowing 
the thrill of wild, new country. 

Boone did settle down once—with 
Teal Eye, an Indian girl he met on his first 
trip up the river. Teal Eye was a good 
squaw, not bothering a man with talk or 
opinions or thinking she owned him just 
because they shared the same tepee. She 
was pretty, too, and it was Boone’s fault, 
his quick and murderous temper, that 
ruined their companionship and sent him 
rambling again. 

In outline, this is the sort of action 
one finds in The Big Sky, but one must 
read it to get the vivid feel of the coun- 
try and the rough men who opened it up 
to the great westward movement a few 
years later. Guthrie’s understanding of his 
characters is particularly fine; one feels 
that any novél he might write would be 
good no matter what its setting. Cer- 
tainly, as an example of the historical 
novel, The Big Sky is in happy contrast to 
some of the hussy-ridden junk that also 
parades under that name. 


FORWARD with 
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a Fighting ‘Faith 


A WORLD WIDE Campaign of 
Evangelism has been launched by the 
Salvation Army. You have the opportunity 
to share in this... 


THE FIGHTING FAITH CRUSADE 


Enlist now in the consecrated work of 
spreading the Gospel by investing in an 


INCOME GIFT 
CONTRACT 


You will advance this evangelistic cause 
while bringing protection to yourself at 
the same time. e Salvation Army In- 
come Gift Contract (Annuity) is an ab- 
solutely safe investment which pays you 
annual returns up to 7% according} to 
your age. Save worry, loss, legal troubles, 
and enjoy income tax reduction. Amounts ~ 
received from $100 up. 

Ask for full information by returning this coupon 


i THE SALVATION ARMY ‘ 
i Extensions Sec., Dept. WP-67 i 
719 No. State St., Chicago 10, iil. 
' Please send me full’ Income Gift Contract | 
a {Asosicy) information and Free copy of t 
klet “In Part Payment.” 
i PE SF ee are i 
t 0 ER RE ee ere ee eA i 
i OR a Sree BeNG ss» AMD. o0' 00460 4 
B Birthdate (Month, Day, Year)... .......0++ | 
— — a a ee es ee 
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> —*) These Are NOT BULBLETS. 
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7M INCHES in Circumference. 
GORGEOUS RAINBOW 
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me ASSORTM SNT ¢ of choice 
mm Darwin, tage and Breeder. 
Worcs of brilliant colors and 


red, white, pink, lav- 
ender, yellow bronze. and 
nge. Sold in Mixture Only. 


it card will do. Bulbs will be de- 
C.O. D.in time for fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 R.T., GALESBURG, MICH. 


ORDER NOW 
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CLINGS BETTER...SAVES WEAR 


i deolmmidel )o)(-ehia-1-Me lt) olalaehilels 
the year ‘round 
say 


AMALIE 


SeLAL-ME AT? LALA? Lae le(-Mnicl ae -3 2-18 2 
car, truck, bus,-tractor 

- 

DIVISION 

, New York 16, NY 





AMALIE 
neborn Son: 


ALLA 


PEM MIEVIVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 


Inc 


LOOK FOR THE 
“*AMALIE’’ SIGN 
or write Dept. P for 
name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 






the ravages of 
aphids and 
other similar 
sucking in- 
sects with 


The Double-Duty 
insecticide 


Sactory-sealed 
containers to . 
insure full Fm 
strength, 


TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 


CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 





LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
HEARING AID 
DEA WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
eands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your nity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 4ird St. (Dept. P-31), W. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Of Books and Barbs 


That tumult which invaded the radio 
listener’s quiet Sunday afternoon June 1 
was the first NBC conclave of The Author 
Meets the Critics (4:30 p.m., EDT). 

It’s a weekly book review program 
where critics and authors get together to 
take each other apart. Produced by 32- 
year-old Martin Stone, it’s one of the live- 
liest shows on the air. 

Leery at First. The whole fracas 
started seven years ago in Albany, N.Y., 
where Stone was an attorney (he still prac- 
tices law with a Manhattan firm). A book 
critic friend needed a radio program and 
Stone suggested he ask a prominent author 
to discuss his book each week. One critic 
would be asked to defend the book and 
one to attack it. Programmers warned it 
was too highbrow, but it went on the air 
anyway, 

Jan Struther, author of Mrs. Miniver, 
was the first to face the critics. NBC audi- 
tioned the program, but thought it needed 
more “experimentation.” 

The program has since experimented 
over stations in Schenectady and New 
York and last year on the Mutual net- 
work. NBC was slow in getting to it, prob- 
ably because it’s sponsored only locally 
(by the Book-of-the-Month-Club in New 
York), 

Moderator of the sessions is John K. 
M. McCaffery. He got the job in 1943 
when as a guest critic he impressed Stone 
by scalding another critic in a post-broad- 
cast free-for-all. As chairman his diplo- 
macy is ingenious, but even so he has his 
hands full sometimes, 

Torrid. Once when columnist Doro- 
thy Thompson was assaulting Henry Mor- 
genthau’s Germany Is Our Problem, she 
became so violent that McCaffery had to 
hold her down bodily. 

Most nerve-wracking was the pro- 
gram with Victor Kravchenko, former 
Russian official who wrote of Soviet in- 


trigue in J Chose Freedom. It was the 
only personal appearance he has made, 
and he was in such fear for his life that he 
arrived disguised and heavily guarded. He 
speaks English, but by broadcast time he 
was so shaken he couldn’t remember a 
word and an interpreter had to be called 


at the zero hour. 


On a program where barbs are the ob- 
ject, politeness sometimes suffers and per- 
sonal remarks creep into the dialog. Thus 
when Granville Hicks called Fanny Hurst’s 
novel Lonely Parade “second-rate” and 
“awful,” the author promptly advised him 
to crawl back into the wall where he came 
from. 

“This book drove me crazy,” Hicks 
returned. 

“Oh,” shot back Miss Hurst, “so 
that’s what did it.” 


Spot Announcements 


e@ @ When author Eric Knight creat- 
ed the collie heroine, “Lassie,” he probably 
didn’t suspect she would become a radio 
as well as a movie star. But the canine 
player who handled the part in the first 
“Lassie” movie (and who is, incidentally, 
a male), started June 8 in a weekly dra- 
matic, series for Red Heart Dog Food 
(ABC, Sun., 3 p.m., EDT). Stories are 
built around the dog, who barks or whines 
at appropriate places in the script. Trainer 
Rudd Weatherwax also appears on the 
show. 

ee Crooner Frank Sinatra will re- 
turn to the Hit Parade next fall (NBC, 
Sat., 9 p.m., EDT). It’s the program 
where he first made headlines as a bobby- 
sox swoon idol. 

ee Actors on the Aunt Jenny Mon- 
day-through-Friday soap opera (CBS, 
12:15 p.m., EDT) don’t have to stand in 
one place to broadcast any more. Direc- 
tor Bob Steel threw out the old straight- 
up-and-down microphones, got new, mov- 
able ones on booms. Now the leading man 
actually makes love to his heroine instead 
of to a cold mike. And the heroine walks 
across the studio to pick up the telephone 
when it rings. Listener comment: “More 
realistic.” 





CHIEFS. McCaffery (left) and Stone prepare for a stiff battle. (SEE: Of Books and Barbs) 
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European 
IDEA. Downes thinks more amateur critics 


would help. (SEE: Why Is a Critic?) 


Why Is A Critic? 


In the first century B.C. a man 
named Philodemus wrote a piece about 
music’s uselessness. Ever since, music 


critics—‘‘devils in the antechamber of the 


gods’”—have made comments from the 
sidelines. 
Last month 100 of today’s best- 


known critics gathered at Harvard univer- 
sity to scan the musical scene and plot 
their path across it. Speakers like Virgil 
Thomson (New York Herald Tribune), 
Olga Samaroff-Stokowski. (New York’s 
Juilliard School of Music), Dr. Paul Lang 
(Columbia university), poured out a 
wealth of generalized but expert oratory 
before several hundred assembled musi- 
cians and music lovers. Their conclusions: 

As Is. The effective critic must start 
with music as he finds it. There is a real 
need for educating the listening public to 
evaluate music properly, because the vast 
amount of music in their ears may estab- 
lish a standard of mediocrity. “A book 
you need not read. ... But from music 
in this year of our Lord in the USA there 
is no escape... .” 

No one defined criticism. But Thom- 
son gave a peep into the awesome proc- 
esses behind the written jargon laymen so 
often find confusing. What the connois- 
seur does is listen. Then he tries to ana- 
lyze just why the piece did or did not hold 
his attention, 

Down to Cases. Following the three- 
day symposium, Thomson and Olin 
Downes, New York Times musicologist, 
defined a critic as simply a hard-working 
student of music paid to express his opin- 
ion publicly. Most are composers or musi- 
cians, better equipped to judge composi- 
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tion and artistry than the novice. The 
trend is away from mere reporting; the 
public wants its music sifted as it wants 
news condensed, 

There is no question of backing com- 
posers against critics’ attacks. The public 
should back music. Anyway, said Thom- 
son, “it is the music journalist’s duty to 
defend the composer against the unreflect- 
ed attacks of the public—not to defend 
the public against the composer.” 

J. Doe, Critic. Downes would like 
to see more critics. “I would like to see 
everybody making his own considered es- 
timate of the composer,” he said, “then 
reading the journalists—more than one— 
by way of clarifying his opinions.” Pad- 


erewski once agreed that 50 well-equipped | 
critics might accomplish more for music | 


than the same number of artists. 


| 








“The critic makes the public intelli- | 
gently ready to do justice to the artist | 


when he comes,’ Downes asserted. And 
the public, in the end, determines what 
music shall live. 


New Records 


Vox Records, the infant New York 
company with a name for rare classics, an- 
nounces a new “Spotlight Series” featuring 
material that has “contributed to the de- 
velopment of new art forms—improvised 
jazz, folk songs, dances, European special- 
ties, operettas, etc.” (This is in line with 
their current boon to classics-collectors: 
reprinting war-halted Polydor and other 
good European labels. ) 

Right off the bat Vox offers six of the 
rarest jazz sides known: 
Louis Armstrong’s On the Sunny Side of 
the Street, Will You, Tiger Rag, etc. 
(VSP-300). They were cut in 1934 in 
Paris for Polydor, but few hit the market. 

Other Good Bets: Esquire’s All 
American Hot Jazz, Vol. II (Victor:. HJ- 
10). Armstrong, Carney, Bigard, Clayton, 
King Cole, some 20 big names in one book. 

Charlie Christian on the guitar (Vox 
VSP-302). Twenty minutes of pure im- 
provising, cut extemporaneously in 1941 
when Benny Goodman’s late guitarist 
dropped into a Harlem playhouse. Stomp- 


in’ at the Savoy, Charlie’s Choice. Six 
sides. Tops. 
Brigadoon (Victor: P-178). A senti- 


mental new musical comedy, recorded by 
the original cast. Good Scotch rhythms. 

Evelyn and Her Magic Violin (Co- 
lumbia: C-114). Phil Spitalny’s orchestra 
playing Oh Promise Me, I Love You 
Truly, Deep River, Just A-Wearyin’ For 
You, etc. Fine. 

For Children: Peter Churchmouse 
(Victor Y-329). Story-teller Paul Wing 
and Henri Rene’s orchestra. Charming. 

Good Singles: My Heart Is a Hobo, 
As Long As I’m Dreaming (Tex Beneke, 
Miller Orchestra); One O’Clock Boogie, 
Meet Me at No Special Place (Count 
Basie); Love In Bloom, Blowing Bubble 
Gum (Spike Jones). All RCA-Victor. 

Rockin’ Horse Cowboy, Midnight 
Masquerade (Frankie Carle); Sunday 
Morning in Dixie, He Put The Sunshine 
in My Soul (Johnson Family Singers). 
All Columbia. 


Trumpet King | 





SOUMES 


AND RELIEVES DISCOMFORT OF 


SATN /RRITATIONS 


Caused by 
DRY ECZEMA, CHAFING 
CHAPPING, BURNS 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 


FREE SAMPLE: tf dealer can't supply, write 35+ 
Dept. 6. Seyman Prod. Co, St. Louis 3 


Ask your druggist for these items, too — 
* Sayman Liniment 
*Sayman Vegetable Wonder 
Shampoo 
*Sayman Cough Syrup 
*Sayman Mineral Oil “rs "se", 
* Sayman Antiseptic Mouth Wash 
*Sayman Isopropyl 
Rubbing Alcohol Compound 


Or THE MAN 
EARRINGS 
ss ~w AME 


p FEW 
\VEMS % 


aut exawow 





FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


= a 7 ARCH-HEELERS 


rs | Pair 


et Q 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money k! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
jially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
“I wouldn't take 













Springy. 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. 


$5 for mine!" says one. el ¥ aaa 

SEND NO MONEY 3 give Size Ps postman #1 
plus C. O. charge. Or, save C. . by sendin 
price with aus Money back if you are not pleased 


after 30 dort. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER CO.. Dept. 467, Council! Bluffs, lowa 


HK MAKE YOUR OWN 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 





Sea Shells « Pin Backs « Ear Screws Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises « Ear Clips ° erevas Ceraee ~ wey Rings 
my} e Clasps « Wire Boxes e Parts 

Bow Knots « Catches « Piexigias ° Cements e Dyes 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE «© DEPT.A 





Prscenar sete mae 
INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’ and “Record of Invention’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JA 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-D Districd National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 
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Why Endure Agony of 


RHEUMATISM 


ACHES and PAINS? 


Pat on SLOAN’S— quick! Helps bring 
quicker relief for Arthritis, Lumbago 
and Neuralgia Pains, too! 





ACTS FASTER! ACTS LONGER! 


If bad weather spells misery night and day — quick 
— pat on SLOAN’S! It’s potent! No rubbing! Just 
pat SLOAN’S on the sore, aching parts. It’s won- 
derful how it works. 

Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster . . . and 
effect lasts longer . . . You feel the warm surge of 
soothing circulation that helps bring quicker relief. 
Soon you can move without suffering. You rest. 

Try SLOAN’S whenever pain strikes . . . when 
sore, strained muscles or stiff joints make work 
agony. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢, and $1.40 (giant size). 


SiLOAN’S 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 















Be Your Own Boss and 
the Boss of Others Be 
Respected. Meet Inter- 
esting People 


LEARN NEW PROFITABLE PROFESSION 
At Kome in 60 Days, Men & Women, 18 to 70! 


Earnings of men and women in this 
profession run as high as $5,000-$15,000 
yearly. Others make good money in 
spare time. Little money needed to start. 
4 business where your earnings begin 







sooner. Easy to learn. No selling or 
goods to buy. No experience necessary. 
A depression-proof business. A course of 
action to guide you step by step as you 


earn. All 53 lessons sent at once to use 
18 operating manuals. bhasy terms. 
Diploma. Money-back agreement. Write 


for FREE BULLETIN. 


FRANKLIN CREDIT SCHOOL 


Dept. 72-F ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 





OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain ‘right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


AIRSICK 
NAUSEA, 


.-Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 





caused by sudden 
— “J flying, 






22 in. High; 16 in. Wide; 3 in. 
Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Satislacticn guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
ZouTHERN ART STONE CO. 
F Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Lettering free 
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Movies 


Hollywood Egg 


In that fantastically popular book 
The Egg and I, Betty MacDonald swears 
that after several months of life on a 
chicken ranch she “would'‘have crawled on 
her hands and knees over broken glass to 
attend the Annual Reunion of the Con- 
genital Idiots’ Association.” 

Claudette Colbert, who plays Betty in 
Universal-International’s film edition, is 
never lonely. Most of the time she looks 
like a well-bred city girl trapped at a 
hayseed masquerade, 

Though some _ 1,300,000 people 
bought the book, and presumably liked 
what they found in it, the producers of the 
movie have carefully removed the essence 
of MacDonald, and drenched the proceed- 
ings in the aroma of Hollywood. 

The “wilderness” created for the oc- 
casion has all the untamed grandeur of a 
$2 million pile of artificial grass. The ec- 
centrics who ran wild through the original 
have become pallid Keystone clowns, and 
the author’s pleasant ribaldry and pungent 
observation have been ruthlessly edited 
out of existence, 

Substitute. 
vacuum left by the deletion of Mrs. 
Donald’s bitter tirades against what’s left 
of the American Indian, her essay on the 
cannibalism of baby chicks, the saga of 
the Kettle family, etc., etc., with a moth- 
eaten plot involving an “other woman” 
(Louise Allbritton). 

For several reels Claudette thinks 
Louise is trying to steal Hubby Fred Mac- 
Murray. Louise owns a chintz-and-knotty- 
pine farmhouse, acre upon acre of daintily 
cultivated land, and a collection of farm 
machinery that would make Fowler Mc- 
Cormick turn handsprings. It turns out, 
however, that Louise has been cuddling up 


The film tries to fill the 


Mac-" 





to Fred only because she wants to sell him 
her farm at a loss. (It must have ween at 
a loss, for the Colbert-MacMurray chick- 
en ranch is burned to the ground in mid- 
picture, and they are able to go on only 
when neighbors for miles around make 
them gifts of grain, chickens, equipment, 
etc.) 

Miss Colbert and MacMurray are 
cheerful and energetic as always, and Mar- 
jorie Main and Percy Kilbride prove that 
they could have ebeen wonderful as Ma 
and Pa Kettle if someone had given them 
something funny to do. 

The film does offer a little old-fash- 
ioned slapstick now and then, but that’s 
about all. 


That Certain Age 


Cynthia (MGM) has the easy charm 
that turned the young Deanna Durbin mu- 
sicals into box-office gold. Teen-ager sto- 
ries are delightful anyway, but all the 
more so when they revolve around Eliza- 
beth Taylor. 

The simple story begins with a young 
couple’s dream for the future. He wants 
to be a great doctor; she, a fine pianist. 
They fall in love, marry, have a ——. 
and then their plans get sidetracked i 
the familiar pattern of middle-class exist- 
ence. 

The frustrated parents lavish hot- 
house care on their daughter, until she re- 
bels and strikes out for a normal girlhood. 
Somehow, they then realize the rut of their 
own lives and begin living a “rich, full 
life.” 

Flesh & Blood. George Murphy and 
Mary Astor are un-Hollywoodish as the 
parents. Miss Astor, fortyish, plays a col- 
lege freshman in the opening scenes. 
Thanks to careful photography, she looks 
like a dewey-eyed young girl. Later, as 
a typical, middle-aged mother, she dis- 
plays the warmth and feeling of a really 
fine actress. 

Murphy makes the stodgy father, who 





THE CAUSE OF IT ALL. MacMurray and Colbert eye the egg with horror. (SEE: Hollywood Egg) 
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JUKEBOX TEAM. Elizabeth Taylor & Jimmy 


Lydon. (SEE: That Certain Age) 


sacrifices his dreams for security, com- 
pletely casual and natural. A “Milque- 
toast,” domineered by his boss and a well- 
to-do brother-in-law, he’s finally and hap- 
pily convinced that a man’s dignity de- 
pends on his ability to stand on his own 
feet. 

To the title role, Elizabeth Taylor 
brings ethereal loveliness plus veteran act- 
ing. She portrays both gayety and wist- 
fulness with a depth not usually found in 
so young an actress. 

Only discordant notes: a silly, rival 
teen-ager (Carol Brannon) and a hack- 
neyed music professor played as usual by 
S. Z. Sakall. 


Capsules 


The Homestretch (20th Century- 
Fox) is a tale of the turf with Cornel 
Wilde charming racehorses and Maureen 
O’Hara. Thrown in to bring the beautiful 
horses and handsome people together is 
the stock paddock drama. Maureen’s puri- 
tan upbringing clashes with Wilde’s irre- 
sponsible, easy-going temperament. They 
misunderstand each other at one racetrack 
after another. But scenery and actors look 
their best when they are presented in 
lavish Technicolor, so if you want some- 
thing easy on the eye this is it. Otherwise, 
don’t bet on this entry—it finishes out of 
the money. 


Dark Delusion (MGM) has been an- 
nounced as the last of the Dr. Gillespie 
(once Dr. Kildare) series. And the fa- 
miliar doctor-team (Lionel Barrymore and 
James Craig) seem to be in a hurry. This 
time they take on a psychopathic patient 
(Lucille Bremer), get hopelessly entangled 
in her case, finally extricate themselves in 
one of those snappy movie cures that ig- 
nore reason, medical knowledge and audi- 
ence credibility. It does mean a happy, if 
breathless, fadeout for Craig and Miss 
Bremer. Barrymore, in his crusty way, 
gives an expert performance. But one sus- 
pects that he’s glad to shed his clinical 
jacket. 
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Have trouble 
keeping regular? 


Try Lemon and Water 


— it’s good for you! 


JUICE OF ONE 


FRESH LEMON OF WATER 


ie) 


Lemon end water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 


This natural frvit drink - simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water— 
is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and im a nutrition, 
lemon and water is g for you! 


Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 






SPASTIC = POLIO 


AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


(ct F 


*~75 







Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16205 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 











IN A GLASS 





FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 


of vitamin C, which helps to restore 
energy and to resist colds and infec- 
tion. They supply valuable amounts 
of B, and P. They alkalinize. They aid 
appetite and digestion. National sur- 
veys show 12,000,000 Americans now 
take lemon and water as a regulator 
or health builder. 


Net sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 

clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try 
it 10 days and see if you don’t benefit. 


ayy ropullor the LeattH fel sony! 
LEMON and WATER 
== first thing on arising 





Eliminate Home Canning Drudgery 


JCI de) 1 maliaia:: 


nbs CORN FASTER - EASIER 





od * 
ergy. . . Eliminate the mess ond spotter 
of home corn canning. Lee's Corn Cutter 
is the world’s fastest and easiest woy te, 
con cream style corn. 
Five strokes finishes on 
eor in tess thon 10 sec- 
onds. Improves flavor, 
cuts down spoilage, fits 
all size ears. 

Buy at local dealers or 


send $1.00 ey A: 


LEE SALES CO. 
608 Main Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
































Speedy Watch Repair Service 






Fine watches expertly repaired 
“upon request dials and cases 
made to look like new. Send 
your watch (insured) to us for 
a FREE estimate. Prompt and 
efficient ie he 
Repair Division Dept. P-21 
BELL WATCH COMPANY, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 909, New York 20 







Soothing Resinol allays 
irritation of externally pido pimples 
thus hastening healing. Try it today | 


R e hy j k 0 OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 





™* CHORE | GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
“The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient — Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


¢ hanging me up. At your local store. 
10 METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, — 4 Wt. 3. 
FREE directions for profitable sewing | 
for yourself and family! ‘*Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,” the new cotton bag 
sewing book, gives instructions for making 
attractive clothes and scores of useful 
household items from flour, feed, meal and 
other cotton bags. Write today to Nation- 


al Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee., 
Dept. 15. 
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st-killing 
ble pe it with @ 


perfect control — where it will 


le of du dust 
very particle ©. It discharges 
= the mos “eng reaches pests 


so uniformly th 
between and 


cna 

soday at your! 
6 REASONS 

FOR ADMIRAL’'S MAXIMUM 

KILLING POWER AND SAVINGS 


@Long reach —Dusts hard-to-get-at 
places. Keeps dust away from face. 
No stooping, no stretching. 

@Rotating nozzie—Lets user dust up, 
down, sidewise. 

@ Easier 
stroke does the job. 

@ Easier to fill—Wide mouth, large cap 
with built-in scoop. 

@Holds More — Extra capacity — less 
refilling. 

@WNo oiling — plunger is permanently 
lubricated. 


HAS MANY USES ON THE FARM 


Outdoors and indoors, Admiral 
dusters fight all kinds of pests. 
Kitchen, dining room, bedroom— 
poultry house, barn, fields and gar- 
dens: these are some of the places 
where you need an Admiral. Keep 
several of these efficient, econom- 
ical dusters on hand. 

H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 11. Illinois 


SOTTO SHSEEEEEOE SEE EE EOE S 


Tested and Proved 
SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAYTOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 


te operate —Smooth, lazy 


FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY. EQUIPMENT 





Seeeeeeeececes 


© 1947 H, d. H. MFG. Co. 
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“Here, give me your hand!" 


The Chipmunk 


The chipmunk, striped and vivacious, 
Is fond of seeds and things herbaceous. 
Although in gardens he’s a villain, 
He’s still one of God’s cutest chillun! 
—S. Omar Barker 
- * * 

The Moscow Conference proved that 
you can’t disarm nations without disarm- 
ing suspicion. 

* * * 

The economic balance isn’t helped 
any when a salaried man has to work three 
days for enough to hire a workman one 
day. 

* * ~ 

The highways are filled with folks bet- 
ter fixed for a blow-out than they are for 
a rainy day. 

* * * 

A woman sure takes a lot of punish- 
ment to be fashionable; the hem line used 
to choke her, now it trips her. 

*~ * x 

If there’s any oratory in a fellow, 
leaving a good government job will bring 
it out. 

* * * 

If you forget your change you don’t 

lose nearly as much as you used to. 
* * * 

A hick town is a place where nothing 
ever happens, but what you hear makes 
up for it. 

 &-* 

There’s a fortune waiting for the chef 
who finds a way to work off a restaurant’s 
peas without mixing ’em with carrots. 

x * * 

People who used to wish for an ireless 
Ireland are dreaming of a cowlike Mos- 
cow. 

x * * 

The men who used to beat plowshares 
into swords are finding it difficult to con- 
vert silk shirts into denims. 


Getting a wage increase these days 
merely means the privilege of paying 
about 10% more. 

* * * 

The man who coined the phrase “easy 
payment plan” was mighty careless with 
his words, 

* * *x 

A wife who waives her rights by 
promising to obey doesn’t contract for a 
permanent waive. 


Quips 

Dedicated to the Commies of Brazil, 
whose 445 clubs have been closed, is our 
next number, What Do They Do on a 
Rainy Night in Rio?—Omaha Evening 
World Herald. 

* * *x 

Our Near East aid may keep Mos- 
cow from confusing the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea.—Dallas Morning News. 

* *” * 

More strawberries this year than last, 
says the Department of Agriculture. For 
some folks that’s a rash promise.—Water- 
loo Courier. 

+ * * 

As the former chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee sweats out a 
decision in the bribery case against him, 
Washington sees a revival of that old 
Broadway hit, Very Warm for May.— 
Kansas City Star. 

x * x 

The experts who always guess wrong 
on elections are now trying to predict 
when the cost of living will drop.—Osca- 
loosa Tribune-Press. 

* * * 

Should one refer to the Wallace tour 
as barn-storming or  brain-storming?— 
Dallas Morning News. 

2 @ 

The line under official Russian photo- 
graphs is usually: Reading from left to 
right, Joe Stalin.—Arkansas Gazette. 

+ * *~ 

A university professor says that 
Americans aren’t smart enough to live in 
the atomic age. In that case we suppose 
they’ll just have to live without the smart- 
ness—as usual.—Kansas City Times. 





"Now—what's so tough about mountain climb- 
ing?” 


PATHFINDER 





ues? 


“THEY WANT DELIVERY TOMORROW .. . HAVE WE GOT TIME?” 





Zx/ THE NIRLINES GAIN YOU Zi Aree LIM 


Iie means money, from sale to delivery. 
That’s why it pays to ship and travel by air. If exces- 
sive travel time has kept you from rich markets, 


profitable business opportunities or real vacations... 


dependable airliners race the clock to get you there 
hours sooner. If you relish comfort ... if speed’s 
your need ... travel and ship by ultra-modern 


Martin airliner! Toe GLENN L. Martin Company, 








it’s time you tried the airlines. On silver wing the Battrimore 3, MARYLAND. 


; ; Ts ; 7 ; > ; > . >! 
airlines bring you time, time, time! Travel or Ship By Martin Transport On these Great Airlines 


CAPITAL (PCA) . EASTERN ° CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 


To gain maximum savings in time, fly the airlines 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL © UNITED © NORTHWEST © DELTA 


that are equipping with sleek, speedy Martin 2-0-2 
PANAGRA © CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) © AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 
and 3-0-3 transports. 100 miles per hour faster than ycionat (cuite) : siatiaes = aves wen 


present twin-engine transports, these comfortable, AIR BORNE CARGO + U.S. © WILUS 


@ 








GET THIS FREE BooKk 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military cir- 
craft -¢ Aerial gunturrets © Outstanding com- 





mercial planes for passenger and cargo service . 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
Marvinol resins (Martin Piastics & Chemicals Division) 


DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) e Mareng fvel tanks (licensed to U. S. Se iwkdandideindccdendedieekicmcneencee oe: 
Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.) © Stratovision cerial 


broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « Aircraft ground-handling equipment (licensed to 


Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to gvard the peace and build better living in far-reaching fields Ch . 
My ccccvvces evccee Zone , State BP 





Simply wondertil... wondertally siinple / 
peaches like thesé...¥ROZEN at home 


The housewife is “‘king’’ when it 
comes to frozen peaches. None can 
match those you can put up your- 
self AT HOME, this new, easy way. 


TRY IT AND SEE 


Whole peaches—half peaches— 
sliced peaches—peaches that do 
not discolor—that do not shrivel. 
Peaches that sparkle with life— 
that taste FRESH when you eat 
them next winter. 


All this you now can do EASILY, 
because of Sweetose Syrup—a new 
food invention. Here is all you do: 
Secure any type of sturdy, upright 
container that is waterproof and 
has a tight-fitting lid. Prepare your 
peaches and pack into containers— 
cover at once with Sweetose Syrup 
—they will not discolor once they are 


*'S weetose 


covered with Sweetose. Then freeze! 
Be sure to select really ripe peaches 
—riper than you would use for can- 
ning. 

If you do not own a freezer— just 
take your prepared fruit to some 
near-by freezer locker plant. They 
know about Sweetose and will freeze 
and store your fruit for you. 


But remember one thing — DON’T 
USE ANY SUGAR if you follow the 
Sweetose method. 


Sweetose is a new food discovery 
—a patented invention. It is a 
syrup made from corn, that is really 
sweet, and it has a different action 
on fruit. Does not draw natural 
juice from fruit cells like ordinary 
sugar. Sweetose penetrates the 
fruit cells, glazes the fruit—pre- 


is a trude-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


serves the color—prevents discol- 
oration—helps to keep it plump— 
and permeates the fruit with a 
delightful mild sweetness. 


Just send us the coupon and we 
will send you complete directions 
for freezing, thawing, and serving 
Sweetose frozen fruits. 


Use Sweetose WHITE Syrup for freezing 


& + 
A, @«WEECLOSE 


“The extra-sweet corn syrup” 
Seeeeeeee SSSR E HESS EERE EEE 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-6 

P.O. Box 1091, Decatur, IL. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your complete directions for 
freezing fruits the Sweetose way. 





